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BIG CITY SHOPPING IS NO LONGER EXCLUSIVE 
Our large selective buying power and the distribution which our Stores give, 
enable you to enjoy new things and the stylish things at the time 
they are introduced in large cities, and at prices which are 
low for the quality we provide. 


Harrisonburg’s Busiest Store 
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Your feeling in the Springtime and at Graduation time is 
one of pride in what you have accomplished. We feel 
pleasant. satisfaction in presenting only the finest Spring- 
time and Graduation apparel for the Girl as well as the 
Boy. (With the suggestion that it is wise to choose early). 
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: A Comedy with Music A John B. Rogers Production 
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Real Life 


MariA SHEEHY 


This world is broadened every day, 

Though folks still laugh in their same old 
way 

At men who strive to make a name 

Fit for history or the Hall of Fame. 


We may start back in 92 

When Columbus crossed the ocean blue. 

He bade goodbye and went and found 

The earth not square—instead ‘twas 
round. 


Back to his country he did go 

Smarter than before, you know— 
For—just look what the man had found 
A brand new, glorious piece of ground. 


Is ignorance bliss? Well, you know 
Columbus was greeted a great hero. 
Even the ones who'd vigorously sneered 
Now greeted him with those who cheered. 


Some people are content to see 
The word go by while they are free 
From any care except to make 
Fun of the ones who undertake. 


When Lindbergh on his flight did go 
Saracastic words spread to and fro. 
People laughed and sighed to see 

A man so awfully “dumb” as he. 


But when he reached his goal at last 
People thought he’d ne’er be surpassed. 
“Action we want and men who'll dare— 
This we need to get anywhere.” 


And today some laugh, ’tis true 

At Byrd and his sturdy South Pole Crew. 

Perhaps they think—well, if you please; 

“The South Pole’s cold and they may 
freeze.” 


To come back again, and speak good sense 

We'll try and forget the ones so dense, 

For as long as the world goes on there'll 
be 

Those people who “can’t understand or 
see. 
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The Paxton 


WALTER 


T was dark that night, uncom- 
monly dark, as on one of those 
nights when everyone seems to 
have a premonition that some- 
thing is going to happen. So 
it was in the mind of Mrs. Pax- 

as she stood over the stove getting 

supper. What was going to happen?’ Her 
husband had told her, all elated, of his 
invention of a new storage battery, which 
he was going to demonstrate tonight, that 
would bring him fame and fortune, but 
somehow the wife knew it would not be 

a success; she felt that something was go- 

ing to happen. Even as she held her seven- 

year-old child in her arms and talked to 
him before putting him to bed, she could 
not get rid of the premonition. 

As the clock struck the first stroke of 
nine, she rushed automatically to the 
window. She looked out; then as if the 
heavens had been torn from their places, 
the lightning zigzagged across the sky, 
thunder pealed as if every piece of metal 
in the world were clashing together; the 
wind roared, the earth trembled like a 
leaf, and as if all the buckets in the 
heavens had_ been overturned, the 
rain fell. Mrs. Paxton was hurled back 
by the impact through the door of the 
adjoining room, and across the foot of 
the bed of her sleeping son, dead. 

Then came gruelling months of courts 
and lawyers hammering on the seven- 
year-old John Paxton in vain effort to 
find the cause of his father’s wreckage 
of the earth. Glaring newspaper head- 
lines told daily of the billions of dollars 
worth of destruction and thousands of 
casualties. As a result of this the Earth’s 
Preservation Laws were formed. 

Eighty-eight years later a young mar- 
ried couple sat in their well-furnished 


ton 


Experiment 


TURNER 


apartment hearing a musical over their 
new television radio of which Kendrick 
Paxton, the gentleman of the couple, was 
the inventor. 

“Ann,” said Kendrick as he turned off 
the radio, “do you remember that little 
notebook | found up in Grandad’s chemi- 
cal chest, that Dad always wanted me 
to burn up?” 

“Yes,” said Ann, “but you can’t blame 
him for wanting you to burn it up. It 
gives me the creeps even now when | 
think of that man.” 


“T know,” said Kendrick suddenly be- 
coming thoughtful, “I don’t blame Dad 
for having honor among inventors and 
inventions, after what happened to him, 
but anyway, I’m glad it didn’t burn it 
up. 

“Why?” questioned Ann, wondering 
why he had broached this subject instead 
of discussing the musical as usual. 


“Well, to make a long story short, that 
telegram that is folded in there that says, 
‘Bring the kid and come at once, success 
is mine’ ciphered by a formula in that 
book, is the formula for those batteries. 
He went nutty before they caught him 
and therefore officials never found the 
formula.” 


“Have you the formula,” echoed Ann. 


“Yes I have the formula,” replied 
Ken, “and if you'll give me some help, 
we can have an easily accessable supply 
of electricity that will last for years. Fur- 
thermore I am going to make use of this 
power in a small aeroplane that will be 
practical for everyone to own and use.” 


“But,” stammered Ann, “those batter- 
ies blew up the world one time and 
killed thousands of people, you're cer- 
tainly not going to try the same thing 


, 
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and kill me and yourself and thousands 
of others.” 

“No, I am not going to kill anybody,” 
said Ken, “I’m going to cut it down from 
14 billion volts to about 4000.” 

“But you've made hundreds of other 
inventions. Why risk your life making 
this battery? But what do you want me 
to dor” asked Ann. 

“You used to work at the plane works 
and know everything about the construc- 
tion of a plane. I don’t. So you or some 
one will have to design and make the trial 
flight in the plane.” 

After studying a moment, Ann replied, 
“It may be foolhardy, but it’s worth 
trying.” 

The days and weeks passed pleasantly 
enough. Each morning soon after an early 
breakfast they would journey down to 
the laboratory and shops to begin the 
day’s work. 

By the middle of March the battery 
had been made, checked and rechecked 
by experiments and had proven a great 
success. Next came the greatest task of 
all, building the aeroplane. It had to be 
constructed small enough for the use of 
every person, but still it must have 
speed, power, and durability. 

They spent days of making, fitting, 
tearing down, and making again, but 
finally they brought it out of the shop 
upon the long level field in the rear of 
the shops for the trial flight. It was, in 
truth, the smallest plane ever built, and 
if successful, would be practical for every 
person to have. It was ten feet in length 
and four feet in width, including wing 
space, with a special device for landing 
and rising for convenience in parking. 

As Ann climbed into the seat, Ken 
showed signs of nervousness, but Ann was 
sure of success. She would not allow 
Ken to go up with her, but made him 
remain on the ground to report on its 


action from there. She stepped on the 
starter and sat for a few minutes warm- 
ing up the motor which could hardly be 
heard, then gradually advancing the cur- 
rent the plane immediately rose straight 
up from the ground. When she was about 
one hundred feet in the air, she threw it 
into forward gear and _ sailed slowly 
around the field half a dozen times. She 
then advanced the current until the small 
plane was going around the field with so 
much speed it looked like a fly. Ann 
then taxied slowly around the field until 
she was directly over the spot from which 
she had ascended. She cut off the mo- 
tor, threw it into downward gear, and 
dropped into the very spot in which the 
plane had stood before. 

Ken was delighted with the work of the 
invention and rushed to meet her as she 
climbed from the seat. From the field 
they went directly to the patent attorney 
and porcured a patent upon their project. 

This gladness was not long to be had 
though. On the morning of their arrival 
back home they awakened to find no less 
than half a dozen police cars outside the 
house and a great commotion going on. 
Ann was amazed and did not know what 
to make of it, but Ken immediately per- 
ceived what had happened. In some way 
someone had found out he had made his 
batteries from the formula that had been 
condemned, and he must face trial for 
breaking The Earth’s Preservation Laws. 

Next day he was brought to trial before 
seven of the worlds’ greatest scientists, 
who looked out for the preservation of 
the earth. As he entered the room, he 
saw in the faces of those seven that it 
was certain death unless a miracle hap- 
pened. All day long evidence was pro- 
duced against him. He tried to convince 
them that he was not going to destroy the 
earth, but was making an invention that 
would revolutionize the world, but 1! *: 
vain. The sentence was pronounced. 
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Then they all walked out on the balcony 
to have a last look at the little plane 
which they thought would be the destruc- 
tion of the earth. 

This was the chance Ann had_ been 
waiting for. She had sat in the plane all 
day watching for a chance of this sort. 
She stepped on the starter and as the 
men on the balcony saw the propeller 
begin to move and the plane rise from 
the ground, they thought their days were 
at an end. Some crouched behind the 
rail, others broke the glass in the door 
trying to get back into the house, and ter- 


ror was in the eyes of all as they watched 
the plane circle around the building and 
slowly settle back to earth. As the plane 
touched the earth, every man on_ the 
balcony realized his mistake. They recall- 
ed the sentence, and all immediately put 
in orders for a plane like the one Ann 
had demonstrated. 

In a few months three-fourths of the 
automobile factories in the world were 
making these little planes and inside of 
two years nearly every home was equip- 
ped with one model or another of this 


type. 
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SPRING IS COMING 


Mary SPITZER 


The wind is whistling, loud and clear, 
And yet I know that spring is near, 
For the grass 1s green beneath the leaves, 
And the buds are swelling on the trees. 


The early robins are singing a song, 
The honey-bees come buzzing along, 
And up through the ground the Easter 


flowers 


Send their spikes like tall church towers. 


The Yellow-Sally’s no longer dead, 

And the buds upon the trees are red; 
While the flies go creeping up the panes, 
And the skies are giving the first spring 


rains. 


Hurrah, that winter’s so nearly done, 
Hurrah, for the spring and the summer’s 


sun. 


[ love shining leaves upon the trees, 
Scintillating softly in the sweet spring 


breeze. 
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The Penalty 


ELIZABETH Myers 


Act I. 

Scene I. 

fame: 8 .P. M. 

Place: Joe Collins’s room, Chicago, III. 


Characters: 


Joe Collins, leader of this group of 
gangsters. 
Pete Murphy, a noted murderer. 
Mike Flannagin, an expert safe-cracker. 
Harry Slew, an expert at working safe 
combinations, though a new mem- 
ber of this gang. 


(There is a small bed in the right 
corner. It is rumpled and unmade. A 
litter of papers, diagrams, cigarette stubs, 
and burned matches surround the bed. 
To the center is a scarred and_ battered 
table, holding a gun and a pack of cards. 
A window is open, and a dirty bit of 
curtain dances in the breeze. An old suit 
of clothes lies over a chair across from 
the bed. 


Three men enter, dressed in cheap plaid 
suits and black derby hats. They are 
talking loudly and seem to be quarrelling. 
They seat themselves at the table and 
continue to talk.) 

Mike: A little grub would sure come in 
handy after that last job. [| thought 
O’Mally had me for sure when that in- 
fernal dog of his began to howl. Don't 
see why policemen keep those hounds 
anyway. 

Pete: Aw’ shut your trap. Yourre still 
kicking, so why worry! We’ve got more 
important things to think of now—that 
scrape you were just in was just pie to 
my daily work. 

Joe: Do you guess Harry will try to 
doublecross us tonight? I’ve always 
thought he'd play fair and wouldn't 
squeal on his pals, but he’s sort of chang- 


ed. Talks all the time about the “Gold- 
en Rule’—I think his mother used to 
talk to him about religion—and why, last 
Sunday he asked me to go to church with 
him. Said I’d feel better if I’d go. Do 
you guess he’s nuts? 

Mike: I’ve always been a little uneasy 
about him, but I didn’t want to say noth- 
in’. 

Pete: Me, too—maybe we’d better— 
(a shuffle of feet is heard and Harry en- 
ters. He is a slight, delicate boy of about 
twenty years. His clothes are more shabby 
than those of the rest, and he has a far- 
off look in his eyes as though he weren’t 
pleased with his occupation and would 
like to do something honest. He greets 
his pals halt-heartedly.) 

Harry: Hello, fellows! 

Mike: (Saracastically) Good evenin’, 


parson. How ts your “Reverence’’ this 
evenin’ All set to do a little safe- 
cracking? 


Harry: I’m all O. K. A little nervous, 
for this is my first “racket.” 

Pete: Well, youngster, this is a pretty 
ticklish job and we might land behind 
the bars if any one of us should squeal 
on his pals. 

(Harry swallows nervously and does 
not look at Pete or Mike, but shifts from 
one foot to the other and stares at the 
floor.) 

Harry: But I don’t know— 

Pete: Say no more, kid; you know as 
well as | do what I mean. And if you 
don’t, well, maybe this will make it 
clearer. (Pete draws a gun and fingers 
it carelessly. He glances at Harry and 
then returns it to its hiding place.) 

Mike: Aw’ Pete, leave the kid alone. 
He don’t mean nothin’ any way; do you 
Harry? 
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Harry: (Rather unconvincingly) No, I 
guess not. 

Mike: Well, let’s get down to brass 
tacks. We meet at Ptomaine Bill’s at 
about 9:30 tonight. Then one of us goes 
and gets the night-watchman at the Na- 
tional Bank while Harry and Pete go in 
through the back window to the vault. 
Then me and Joe wait outside with a 
car and pick you two up. Say, Joe, did 
you fill ’er up this afternoon? 

Joe: Yeah—let’s get goin’; it’s 8:30 
now. Don’t forget we come back here and 
divide the loot. 

(They file out the door, Joe leading, 
and Harry coming last.) 

Curtain 


Scene II. 

Time: One hour later. 

Place: National Bank Building. 

(There is a dim light burning in the 
right corner, opposite the vault. A win- 
dow with a broken pane is directly be- 
side the vault. A groping figure is work- 
ing with the combination. He wears a 
mask, dark blue suit, and carries a flash- 
light and gun. Another figure stands at 
the window and makes saracastic remarks 
in an impatient whisper about the pro- 
eress of the laborer.) 

Pete: Hurry up there, we haven't got 
all night. 

Harry: I think she’s beginning to open. 


Pete: Well, anytime around Christmas 
will do. 

Harry: Here she comes! 

(He pulls open the huge door and dis- 
closes rows of lockboxes. He goes to the 
first box, “jimmies” the lock and pours 
its contents into his hand. He turns to- 
ward Pete, standing at the window.) 

Harry: Look, Pete, some woman's 
pearls and bonds. And here is a small 
picture of a girl—must be valuable, to 
stick her in with these things. 

(Harry looks at it again and stands 
amazed. He falters, then suggests hoarse- 
ly.) 

Harry: Pete, it don’t seem right— 

Pete: Do you mean—? 

Harry: Yes I can’t. It— 

Pete: You won't go through with it, 
you yellow dog? 

Harry: No, I can’t. My Mother—She 


— 


Pete: Bunk—that’s all it is. Just an 


excuse to keep from sayin’ you’re yellow 


straight through. 

(A shot, and Harry’s figure slumps to 
the floor. Pete hastily makes a getaway 
through the window, but as a parting re- 
mark as he cautiously looks back through 
the window at the boys says:) 

“Dead men tell no tales.” 


Curtain 


COMING 

JAMES JOHNSTON 
The wind is blowing hard again 
And suddenly the sky lets rain 
Come falling fast and furious 
To chase in all the curious 
Who come and seek to know 
Why there is no longer snow, 
While the trees wave to and fro 
Saying in their quiet way, 
“Spring is not so far away.” 
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The Boy Friend 


ESTELLE FAULS 


>EG@)| | hadn't always been hot. Cath- 
94e) | erien distinctly remembered a 
exile time in the dim past ages when 
=. £2 she had seen snow on_ the 
ia ) ground. Then she had sighed 
— for the heat which she now 
quite frankly detested. Catherine (Miss 
Redfield when she was dignified; “Red- 
dy” when she was not) knew that it 
couldn't possibly be as hot as it was, 
for did not the circulars from her father’s 
real estate office say, “Build on our lands 
and enjoy cool comfort during the sum- 
mer’? Yet somehow, on this Fourth of 
July the thermometer seemed to be set- 
ting an example of patriotism for the 
rest of the heat-stricken world, for it 
kept rising and still rising, although the 
parade would not start for two hours 
yet and there was no flag to salute. 

Catherine was not in a bad humor— 
yet; but she just knew that if Jimmy 
Pendleton didn’t show up around the cor- 
ner in two more minutes, she was going 
to be extremely angry. Then, because she 
was a very honest and truthful little per- 
son, she decided that she would not be 
angry, after all, for Jimmie—well, Jim- 
mie was the boy friend, and one didn’t 
get angry at him. Of course, it would 
never do to have him know it, for it 
might put false ideas into his head, and 
that would never do. 


The sharp “honk” of an automobile 
horn disturbed her reveries and startled 
her into action—somewhat lethargic, it is 
true, but action, nevertheless. Hastily 
readjusting the sky-blue, chic bathing suit 
which she had just donned, she threw a 
slicker around her slightly browned 
shoulders and darted downstairs to where 
a heaped-up lunch hamper stood. A 
glance at the clock assured her that Jim- 


mie was on time—as he always was. Jim- 
mie really wasn’t so awfully handsome, 
and he didn’t talk very much, but he had 
the nicest brown eyes—laughing eyes they 
were, that sort of crinkled up at the cor- 
ners when he smiled. 

Nobody had a nicer pal than she. 
Sometimes, she wondered—but, no; Jim- 
mie was just a pal—a lovable good- 
natured pal. Once or twice lately, there 
had been a disquieting pause in his 
rambling talk, times when he had rather 
hesitatingly mentioned a substantial in- 
crease in salary and had talked of getting 
a new car. He would be a junior partner 
in his firm by the time he was twenty- 
five. Almost involuntarily she sighed as 
the thought came that Jimmie would 
make some girl a blue-ribbon husband 
some day. 

When Catherine came outside, Jimmie 
was swaying slowly in the big porch 
swing. At sight of her, he came instantly 
to his feet, with a lazily-drawled, ‘“H’lo, 
Angel Child. How’s my girl this morn- 
Int 

She handed over the lunch with a sigh 
of thankfulness, and said, “Almost roast- 
ed, Jimmie. Let’s hurry and get out 
on the road where we can get a breeze, 
even if it is a bit dusty. Have the rest 
of the gang gone yetr”’ 

“Yes, they’ve been gone over a half- 
hour, I guess. I would have been around 
sooner, but I had to collect Al and Peg- 
gie. They’re out in the rumble seat now. 
Come on, let’s get started, for it’s a long 
way to Coal river, and if we wait much 
longer, the road will be so crowded that 
we'll never get there.” 

Greetings were exchanged with the 
couple in the rear seat; the lunch was 
stowed away by Jimmie, and they were 
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off, with the little car, under Jimmie’s 
expert guidance, performing wonders in 
threading its way through the maze of 
traffic. 

Arrived at the beach, they collected 
their vairous paraphernalia, and were 
ferried across to the beach proper. Their 
lunch was soon checked, and they were 
in the water, giving themselves unreserv- 
edly to a day of pleasure. 

Later in the day, when lunch was over, 
Jimmie and Catherine, not wishing to re- 
enter the water so soon after eating, ob- 
tained a pass to Lower Falls, a short dis- 
tance below the beach itself. Just below 
the falls, a long sand-bar had formed, 
and they, having waded through the shal- 
low water of the falls, were soon on the 
end of the bar, where they had compara- 
tive solitude. 


Catherine had almost completed her 
second sand castle, when Jimmie raised 
himself on his elbow, and spoke, without 
looking at her. “Catherine,” he — said, 
(somehow, he had never liked “‘Reddie’’) 
“the president made me an offer yester- 
day. He offered to sell me fifty thousand 
dollars worth of stock. I pay for it out of 
my salary, without having to pay a cent 
down. He likes me and he wants me to 
be solidly entrenched in the business by 
the time he is ready to retire.” 

And then suddenly, Jimmie was looking 
at her, and there was a new sound to his 
voice, as he continued: “Honey, can’t you 
seer I love you and | want you to marry 
me. Won’t your” 

For a full minute, Catherine sat as if 
turned to stone. Somehow, she had never 
pictured Jimmie in this role. Always, 
he had been just her big-hearted pal 
and he didn’t fit into the picture as a 
lover, or as a sweetheart. 

Jimmie read the answer in her eyes, and 
he hurried on without giving her a chance 
to talk. “I know, dear, that you’ve al- 


ways dreamed of a romantic love, and | 
admit quite frankly that I’m no dashing 
Romeo, but I offer you a pure and true 
love—and more, in a few years, I can 
offer you luxuries and almost anything 
you may desire.” 

Catherine spoke slowly, her eyes full 
of pity as she looked up at him. “Jim- 
mie, I’m so sorry—I never dreamed; 
honestly I never. You've always been 
such a wonderful pal, and I love you as 
such, but I don’t love you as a sweet- 
heart. The feeling | have for you could 
never measure up to the love you offer 
me. I want my love to match yours—a 
wonderful, flaming love that will last as 
long as life, itself—and you see, Jimmie, 
I couldn’t cheat you.” 

Jimmie, hiding his disappointment be- 
hind a mask of gaiety and only his tight- 
ly clenched hands giving evidence of the 
effort it cost him to talk calmly, replied, 
“All right, that’s all | wanted to know. 
Let’s just forget about it now, and 
everything will be just as it was before. 
Shall we rejoin the others now?” 


But somehow, as they walked away, life 
seemed empty and drear to Jimmie, and 
he knew that in spite of his gay pretences, 
it would never be the same again. 


In the months that followed, they grad- 
ually drifted apart. Something of their 
old cordial relationship was lacking— 
something strained and uncertain had 
taken its place. There was no longer the 
same gay comradeship which had former- 
ly existed between them, and finally they 
never saw each other at all. 


The wheels of time continued to turn, 
and for Catherine they seemed to drag. 
There was an empty place in her life— 
a void that refused to be filled. She did 
miss Jimmie—more than she had thought 
possible. Somehow, the parties didn’t 
seem like parties unless Jimmie were 
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there—Jimmie, about the best dancer on 
the floor, and always—her partner. 

Why couldn’t he have remained sen- 
sible, and not have been so foolish as to 
have fallen in love with herr He knew 
well enough—at least, she had told him 
of it often enough—that the man who 
would capture her heart must be tall, 
handsome, brave, romantic; in short, he 
must be a paragon of virtue, a Galahad 
and a Launcelot all in one. In contrast, 
Jimmie seemed almost insignificant. Why, 
he was only a few inches taller than Cath- 
erine, herself, and he wasn’t a bit good- 
looking. Awfully pleasant to look at, 
but still, not what one could call hand- 
some. 

She culdn’t vouch for Jimmie’s brav- 


ery; she had never seen it tested. As for 
romance—well, Jimmie was romance per- 
sonified. All too well she remembered the 
moonlight strolls they had taken, and the 
fanciful tales he had woven for her out 
of the gossamer of the spider web, the 
sheer beauty of the moonbeams, and the 
pearly loveliness of the dew drops. Some 
of the dreams of which he had _= shyly 
spoken came back to her. 

If only the days wouldn’t drag so 
slowly—. 

At the beginning of the spring months 
Catherine received news that shocked her. 
Jimmie, on the full tide of his upward 
climb in business, had declined an offer 
of a junior partnership, had sold out 
his holdings in the company and_ was 
leaving town immediately. 

And then—Jimmie, for all of his freck- 
les, his slightly turned-up nose and _ his 
squarest of square chins, became to her, 
the most prized being on earth. If only 
she had known! If she hadn’t been so 
wilfully blind to her own feelings! 

“Oh, yes, my dear,” continued her in- 
formant, a late afternoon caller, “he left 
early this morning. It is so strange; no 


one can understand it. And he left such 
a brilliant future behind him, too——.” 

“Has he already goner Left this morn- 
ing, you say?” 

“Why yes, he left before daybreak, 
and he left no address. That is the 
strangest of all. Well, Catherine,” with 
a glance at her watch, “I must be going; 
John will be home now before I get din- 
ner ready.” 

“Goodby, Mrs. Franklyn, and 
you for calling. 
wasn't at home. 
morrow a 

The closing door seemed to echo, “no 
address, no address.” 


thank 
I’m sorry that Mother 
If you will return to- 


She went about her preparations for 
the evening meal with a heart so leaden 
that it seemed as if her small body could 
not support it. Her father ate hurried- 
ly and departed, saying that he would 
have to work late that night at the of- 
fice. About eight o’clock a call came 
from him, asking that Catherine bring 
to his office some papers which he needed 
and had forgotten. 

Hastily throwing a light wrap around 
her shoulders, for the early March air was 
deceptively warm, Catherine sorted out 
the papers that her father desired, and 
hurried out to catch the street-car. 

As she came out in the street after de- 
livering the papers, a glance at her wrist- 
watch assured her that it was not yet nine 
o'clock, and that she would have plenty 
of time in which to walk home. A full 
moon was shining, and she wanted to be 
alone, for the moon made her think of 
Jimmie. She did not notice the covetous 
elances which the sight of her watch in- 
spired in two young fellows who were 
leaning against the side of the building. 
Nor did she see them as they followed 
her, at first casually, and then in a more 
business-like manner, as she started up 
the residential section of Quarrier street. 
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Her two pursuers seemed to know their 
ground well, for as she approached an 
empty lot, on one side of which was a 
large hedge, they quickly and soundlessly 
decreased the distance between them and 
their unsuspecting quarry. As she came 
abreast of the hedge, a large hand was 
placed over her mouth and she was seiz- 
ed and carried back of the hedge into 
comparative darkness. 

As they set her down, none too gently, 
a silent thunder-bolt struck into their 
midst. A rather small man, with brown 
eyes that crinkled when he laughed, which 
were now no longer crinky, but blazing 
with fury had whipped around the end 
of the hedge, and without a second’s hesi- 
tation, had hurled himself at the girl’s 
assailants, both of whom were larger and 
heavier than he. A well-timed right hook 
connected with the jaw of one of them, 
and he went down for a count that might 
well have been ten times ten. A terrific 
blow it was, that snapped the man’s head 
back on his shoulders and fairly lifted 
him off the ground. 

The other tough, although obviously 
surprized at the turn events had taken, 
was prepared for the fierce onslaught of 
the girl’s protector, and they went down 
in a clinch, each trying to secure a hold 
that would disable the other. Failing in 
this they again came to their feet, and 
there, in the semi-gloom, fought a battle 
such as two cave men might have partici- 
pated in’ Back and forth they struggled, 
the smaller man battling now to stay free 
from the murderous hands of his oppo- 
nent. In a boxing match he would 
have had all the advantage over his more 
slowly-moving antagonist, but if those 
huge hands were ever clamped around his 
wind-pipe, he knew that the fight would 
be ended, and right swiftly at that. 

Darting in, he feinted for the maa’s 
chin with his left hand, and as the thief 


threw up a hand to ward off the blow, 
the stranger drove a crushing right into 
his solar-plexis. Although half-paralized 
by the blow, the man was yet able to 
force his smaller antagonist back, step by 
step, until his backward progress was 
momentarily halted by a large rock, over 
which he stumbled. As he recovered his 
footing, his opponent drove in at him, 
and they went down together. The thief, 
feeling his smaller opponent giving way, 
pressed his seeming victory, but the next 
moment, went hurtling over the smaller 
man’s shoulder, to light on his head and 
shoulders, stunned by the fall. 


While all this had been happening, Ca- 
therine had been standing at one side, 
hoping and praying that this young 
stranger who had so miraculously appear- 
ed, would be able to triumph. When the 
thief had gone flying over his shoulder 
her champion turned to her, and asked 
anxiously, “Did they hurt you, Cath- 
erine?”’ 

With a cry of pure happiness, Cather- 
ine recognized—Jimmie, Jimmie, who she 
had thought gone forever. The next in- 
stant, she was in his arms, and sobbing 
over and over, “Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie.” 

When all due formalities had been 
complied with, Catherine suddenly — ex- 
claimed, “But Jimmie, I thought you left 
this morning. What are you doing here?” 

“Well, just at present,” replied Jim- 
mie, stooping just a trifle, “I’m 
kissing you for the sixteenth time.” 

“T did start this morning, but I broke 
an axle and had to have it repaired. | 
was driving along, not watching where | 
was going, and one wheel dropped into a 
hole in the street which was being re- 


paired. That,’ he added, “was the 
luckiest break I ever had.” 
“Now,” he continued, “let’s get away 


from here before our companions wake 
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up, or we may have some more trouble. 
Come on; aren’t you going home?” 


“Not just now, Jimmie,” replied Cath- 
erine sweetly, “we're going over to Rob- 
ert Thornton’s first. He’s a good friend 
of mine.” 


“Robert Thornton,’ echoed Jimmie in 
a puzzled mann. “Why he’s the county 
clerk, isn’t her” 

“Sure thing, Jimmie. We’re going over 
there to get a license, ‘cause, you see, | 
can't afford to take any more chances on 
losing you.” 


DAA 


PURER OEE EAS 
(After a Study of Mediaeval Times) 


LEON 


HENTHORN 


“How now, my bonnie sister?” 

Quoth angry James to his wife. 

“Lo, you think to have fleas in my bed, 
And yet, live with me all of my life? 
Quick, now, call in the servants, 

Or this slight you'll regret! 

Quick now, I said! Haven’t you heard 


me? 


Now don’t just sit there and fret! 
Jump up now, and do my biddings, 
Or fifty stripes you'll get!” 


Now, frightened much, our lady was, 
And up from her chair she sprung. 
“Come, Agnes, Ruth, and Mary,” 

At the top of her voice she sung. 
“Haul out the bed, or I[’ll beat you!” 
As the bell in the hall she rung, 

In hustled Peter and Andrew, 

Two of the masculine slaves, 


“Come now,” was the way 


them, 


she hailed 


“And beat on the covers with staves.” 


So the servants all bustled about her, 
And in a thrice, the room was cleaned, 
And the room that had seemed so full of 


fleas, 


No longer full of fleas seemed. 

We'll let my narrative drop here, 

And turn to our present day life, 
Here’s my advice to you, friend James, 
You'd better not pick on your wife. 
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A Borrowing Neighbor 


ReEBA HARTMAN 


RS. GOOD was coming right up 

®)| the walk leading to our front 
door. “Now what do you sup- 
pose she wants this time,” was 
my first thought when I| looked 
up and saw her coming. As us- 
ual she wore a happy expression on her 
face and an inviting smile that would 
make any stranger think she would be 
the best friend he could find. In all the 
clubs and circles she was the first to meet 
the new members or the visitors who 
came into their midst. She made them 
feel at home by talking with them and 
becoming their friend. I found this out 
the first time I went to the sewing cir- 
cle. She came up to me and asked my 
name and where [| lived. She continued 
talking to me in rather a gossipy way, 
but her manner and interest put me at 
ease. She found I lived just several 
houses from her home and said she would 
come to see me before long. From this 
first impression I thought | wanted her 
for my friend, but since then I have 
changed my mind. 

She has kept her promise all right and 
has come over to my home many times, 
and always, it seems, at the most inop- 
portune moments. Her first call was the 
next day, just as I was going to prepare 
our evening meal. I wondered why she 
would be making a friendly call this time 
of evening. I found she came not just 
for a friendly call, as I had supposed, but 
to borraw some flour, so that she might 
get her supper. Borrowing from me the 
first time she came into my house! But 
this was not by the last time she came 
to my house for this purpose. She be- 
came a nuisance after a while; it turned 
out that she always came empty-handed 
and went back full-handed. 


Cire from one of happiness to one of 


But back to the situation before me. 
By this time Mrs. Good had reached the 
porch and given a quiet sharp knock. 
“Well,” thought I, “she must be in a 
hurry.” I opened the door and found 
had 


hat the expression on her _ face 


sadness. 


“What is your trouble?” | immediate- 
ly asked. 

“I just received a message that my old- 
est sister is critically ill at her home in 
Pennsylvania. I want to go to see her, 
but I at once thought, suppose she should 
die and I would be there for the fun- 
eral; what could | wear?” 

She paused somewhat out of breath. 

“IT am sorry to hear this sad news. Is 
there anything | can do to help youp”’ 

I might have known that she had 
come for something to take along, but 
through courtesy, all I could do was to 
offer my assistance. 

“That is what I came for. I was 
thinking probably I could borrow your 
black silk dress to take along. I won't 
wear it unless she dies. You know I have 
nothing dark that I can wear.” 


“Well, I will get it and let you try it 
on, but I am afraid it will be too small.” 

She soon had the dress on, and the 
case was plain that it was too narrow 
across the shoulders, yet I could not deny 
it to her when her sister was so ill and the 
woman herself apparently so sorrowful. 

“T am afraid it is too small,” I sug- 
gested. 


“Oh, I don’t think so, and I won’t wear 
it unless she dies. Maybe she will get 
well—I do hope so. May I take the 
dress with me just to use in case of an 
emergency?” 
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“You may,” I answered reluctantly, “if 
there is no other way, but remember that 
is the best I have.” 

“Well, this is all | know to do but stay 
at home, and oh, I would like to see her 
before she dies if I can get there.” 

So I wrapped my dress up for her, and 
she was gone. I had only answered in 
a half-hearted way because how could | 
let her have it as careless as she was with 


her clothes? Maybe she would wear it 
most the time while she was away. How 
did I know? 


Next morning I satisfied my mind as 
to my dress when | scanned the morning 
paper. At the head of the personals | 
read, “Mrs. E. H. Good left yesterday for 
Philadelphia, where she hopes to attend 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition.” 
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A DREAM 


BERNYCE SLOOP 


I sat down on a hill one day 
In the midst of glorious Spring. 
And on the grass, not far away, 


I saw a fairy’s ring! 


Picking the tiny jewel up, 
I examined it with care. 

The stone was a golden butter-up 
The setting—sea-green hair. 


I looked up then, and there she stood, 
The owner of the ring herself! 
She had on a cloak and a gay little 


hood, 


And as her guard there was an elf. 


“Will you give me 


pleaser” 


back my _ ring, 


She asked, with a radiant smile. 
I gave it to her then, at once, 
The elf “making faces” meanwhile! 


Then I awoke with a start, 
And gave a queer look, 

For I had merely been dreaming 
Over Grimm’s Fairy Book! 
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A Box Party 


VIRGINIA EARMAN 


ANE Wells with several chums 
came singing down the street. 
They were on their way home 
from school and their arms 
were full of books. The mild 
breeze blew their coats back 

showing an array of varied colored dres- 

Ses. 

“Oh, girls,’ exclaimed Jane, full of 
excitement, “can you hardly wait until 
the party? Really, you know I believe 
we are going to have a glorious time. It 
will be a change. I haven't been to a 
box party since. | was ten years old. I 
wish some good-looking boy would buy 
my box.” 

“Yes, I am sure we'll have a good time,” 
chorused several others. 

By this time they had come to Jane's 
home, where she left them with, “Good- 
bye—see you tonight.” 

She went slowly into the house and up 
to her room. Presently she came down 
again and went into the kitchen. 

“Hello, Mumsy,” came her call as she 
entered the door. “I can’t think of a way 
to decorate my box. I know I should 
have not left it until the last minute, but 
I just did. I don’t want all kinds of 
crepe paper on it for I think that would 
look tacky.” 

“Why don’t you cover a box with white 
crepe paper and tie it with green rib- 
bon,” her mother suggested. “As it is 
near St. Patrick’s day, you could paste 
small shamrock leaves cut from green 
paper on the box. | think that would 
make it very attractive.” 

Jane was pleased with the idea and 
went diligently to work. When she had 
it decorated, she filled the box with good 
things to eat for two. At last it was all 
finished and she was just about to put 


the lid on, when she remembered she 
hadn’t put in her name. She quickly 
slipped in a card, tied the box, and it 
was ready. No, she would have to wrap 
it up in some other kind of paper so no 
one would see it as she took it into the 
hall. All the time she had been fixing it, 
she had been thinking about who would 
get it and whether she would want to eat 
with him or not. She did wish that it 
would be somebody who was good-look- 
ing. 

At last it was time for the fete. It 
was held in a large hall which had pretty 
palms against the walls, chairs in one 
end and two large tables at the other and 
covered with boxes—all colors and_ all 
shapes. The evening was begun by play- 
ing several games, but at length when 
everyone had arrived, the auctioneer got 
up to auction off the boxes. 

Jane joined her chums of the evening 
to watch the sale. The first box put up 
was one fixed with a handle to represent 
a basket. This was covered with blue 
and white crepe paper. The second hap- 
pened to be that of one of Jane’s friends, 
and who should bid on it but J. Chad- 
wick Tyler, whom all the girls disliked. 
This box bidding was the most uncertain 
amusement. 

“If that terrible Chad Tyler gets my 
box, I’m going to have a very conven- 
ient headache,” exclaimed Jane’s friend. 
However, someone ran the bid up on him, 
and he thought it best to wait awhile. 
Perhaps he could get a cheaper one. 

Boxes and boxes were sold before the 
auctioneer came to Jane’s unusual one. 
At last he picked it up and began: 

“How much will you give me for this 
oner Seventy-five? Seventy-five, seven- 
ty-five; who'll make it a dollar? One dol- 
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lar, one dollar; who'll make it fifty? 
Who'll make it fifty? One dollar and 
fifty cents; that’s the way; who'll make 
it seventy-fiver Seventy-five, eighty-five, 
two dollars. Surely you are not going to 
let this box go for two dollars; you know 
the name inside is worth more than the 
box. Did I hear somebody say twenty- 
fiver All right, twenty-five twenty-five, 
who'll make it fiftyr Two dollars and 
fifty cents, who'll make it seventy-fiver 
Two dollars and fifty cents, fifty cents, 
fifty cents, fifty cents; boys it’s going, 
going—and gone. Please don’t open your 
boxes until they are all sold.’ 


“Oh, dear! I can’t see who got mine,” 
wailed Jane. “Suppose he just takes it 
and goes on home. Maybe he’s got a 


wife and some kids he’s taking it to.” 


At last all the boxes were sold and 
things began to look pretty bad for Jane. 
Someone had come and had taken each 
of her chums away to share a box with 
him. She was left alone. Oh well, she 
thought to herself, I’ll just go over in that 
room and buy myself some ice cream and 
a hot dog. Ice cream, hot dogs, hot choc- 
olate, and candy were for sales to those 
who had not bought a box. Presently 
she saw a strange boy walking toward her. 


“Are you Miss Mary Jane Wells?” he 
asked. “If you are, I guess you are whom 
I am looking for. Won’t you share this 
box with mer” 

Jane realized that she did not know 
the boy, but because she liked his looks 
and his manners decided to eat with him. 
They found a small table in the corner of 
one of the side rooms. When they were 
seated, he began the conversation. 

“IT guess you don’t know me, but I have 
been here quite often. I am from Ver- 
mont for a visit with my aunt, Mrs. 
Saylor Whitfield. My name is Jimmy 
White. I got here when they had your 
box up and because it struck my fancy, 
I decided I should like to know the 
owner. I tried to visualize the girl who'd 
made it; that’s why I bought it, and I 


must say I’m not disappointed. Hope 
you're not.” 
“That’s quite a pretty compliment, 


I’m sure,’ Jane replied as she recalled 
having heard Mrs. Whitfield say that her 
nephew from Vermont was going to visit 
her. All of a sudden it came to her that 
-—her wish had come true, and she an- 
swered quite happily and truthfully as she 
aimed a brown-eyed sparkle at the young 
gentleman, “No, Mr. White, I don’t be- 
lieve | am disappointed.”’ 
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A Freshie and a Senior 


MADELINE NEWBILL 


EY, you freshie, c’mere quick!” 
“Oh, ye gods,” groaned Betty 
Blain as she turned _ slowly 
around and recognized a group 
of girls from the sorority to 
which she was pledged. 

The girls caught up with her, and one 
of them said, “See that boy over there by 
the tea-room? Go over and ask him for 
a date tonight, and don’t you dare tell 
him we sent you, either.” 

With a gasp of dismay and_ horror 
Betty recognized Nat Carter, the idolized 
football hero of the college. What would 
he, a mighty senior, think of her, an in- 
significant little rat, for asking him for 
a date? It was hardly worth _ being 
pledged to the Chi Omegas to have to 
go through with that; but she had to do 
it; so, crimson to her very ear-tips, Betty 
crossed the street. The girls had disap- 
peared behind a tall hedge along the 
campus. Still, Betty knew that they were 
watching her. 

“Oh—er—pardon me, but—er—if you 
are not doing anything tonight—I mean 
—oh—will you give me a date?” she 
blurted out. 

A whoop of laughter went up from the 
group of boys with Nat. 

“ld be charmed, of course, but, as 
it happens, I already have a date, to- 
night,’ he answered, with a smile. 

Betty waited no longer, but ran as fast 
as she could across the street. She was 
flying across the campus when the same 
voices hailed her. “Wait a minute, not 
so fast—what did he say?” 

“He has a date tonight.” 

_ “Well, go back and ask him for one the 

first night he isn’t dated up.” 

Resistance was useless; so back across 
the street Betty marched. “I want a date 


the first night you haven't one,’ she stat- 
ed rather defiantly. She felt perilously 
near to tears and was fighting hard to 
keep them back. Nat realized that it 
was merely an initiation of some sort and 
also how embarrassed this little girl was, 
so he said, kindly, “Sure, I’ll give you one 
the first time I don’t have one, and tell 
those darn girls over there that I said 
to let you alone.” That made Betty feel 
a little better and after she had told the 
girls what he had said, they allowed her 
to go on to her dormitory. 

About a week after this Betty had a 
date with Tommy Henderson, a fresh- 
man. They went to the movies in the 
small college town. During intermission 
when the lights were turned on, Betty 
looked up to see who sat on the other 
side of her, and, lo and behold; it was 
Nat Carter. At the same time he recog- 
nized her and said laughlingly, “H’lo, 
Freshie, when do you want that dater” 

““Quoth the raven, ‘Nevermore’, re- 
peated Betty. 

Nat laughed, and as the second show 
had started, said nothing more. 

That night his room-mate said, “That 
was a cute little freshman sitting next 
to you at the theatre. I think she is go- 
ing to make a hit in college. Remember 
Dorothy Blain, who graduated a couple 
of years agor She’s her little sister.” 

Dick remembered Dorothy Blain as one 
of the most popular girls that had ever 
gone to college. He agreed with his room 
mate about Betty. She was cute. With 
that, he dismissed her from his mind. 

But with Betty, it was different. In 
her room that night she wrote her best 
chum a long letter. This is part of it: 

“Jane, I believe | am getting another 
impossible crush. I think crushes are 
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oodles of fun and terribly exciting, that 
is, if the boy has a crush on you, too; 
but I’m getting one on Nat Carter! You 
know, the one who always has his pic- 
ture on the sport page of the Sunday 
paper. He’s ravishing looking. But, of 
course, he doesn’t know I’m in existence. 
If he only liked me too, I’d be deeply in 
love with him, but I’m not letting myself 
fall too hard, ’cause it might interfere 
with my studying, you know.” 

But Betty did “fall hard” and couldn’t 
stop herself. Every time she saw Nat, 
her heart beat a little faster. When she 
got a bid to the Kappa Sigma dance at 
Thanksgiving the first thing she thought 
of was the fact that Nat was a Kappa 
Sig. She hardly thought of the boy who 
had given her the bid. 

That night with her freshly shampooed 
and waved hair looking like spun-gold, 
her skin in lovely condition, and a fas- 
cinating evening dress on, Betty was at 
her best. 


The evening was half over and Nat 
was standing at one side of the large 
room resting and watching the dancers. 
Soon he noticed close to him a girl 


dancing with a boy who was a little too 
“tight” to control himself. He naturally 
went to her rescue and broke. It turned 
out to be Betty. 

Taking advantage of her opportunity, 
Betty was as entertaining and danced as 
well as she possibly could. They were a 
perfect couple, as Nat was one of the best 
dancers in college, and Betty was herself 
quite as good. They were just becoming 
good friends when someone broke. Betty 
had never been so thrilled as when Nat 
broke her a second time, and this time it 
was not because her partner was drunk; 
it was just for her! 

As the orchestra was playing “Home, 
Sweet Home” and Nat was_ reluctantly 
surrendering Betty to her escort he whis- 
pered for her ears only, “I never thought 
that | would fall so completely for a 
freshman. And, by the way, may I have 
that date you asked me for tomorrow 
night?” 

And Betty was supremely happy as she 
nodded her head, for the look in Nat’s 
eyes gave her visions of many other dates 
to follow, which she would not have to 
ask for. 
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The Eveready Light 


OVERTON LEE 


T was about sunset one day in the 
small city of Moorefield, Vir- 
ginia. Just outside the city 
about half a mile lived a little 
old bachelor, about fifty years 

= old—Mr. Jacob Larabee. His 
house had two main rooms, the kitchen, 
and the bedroom, with a small cellar and 
an attic. The house was a gloomy one; 
dead ivy entwined the posts that held up 
the porch roof, weeds grew up all over 
the yard, and at night made very grotes- 
que figures. From the house to the road 
leading into Moorefield ran a small path, 
that is, if the fine line that was only 
faintly discernible now could be called 
one. 

That night as old Larabee sat in a 
chair with an old black cat at his side, 
he thought of his money that was hidden 
under a plank in the attic. Softly rising 
and taking his flashlight, for he hadn’t 
even a lamp in the house, he slowly as- 
cended the creaky stairs. As he was 
bending over his gold and gloating over 
it, he heard a soft step on the rickety- old 
porch. Instantly, he slipped the board 
into place, rose to his feet, and waited. 
A knock that jarred the whole house 
startled him, and dropping his  flash- 
light, he descended the steps quietly but 
tremblingly. Another knock like that one 
would rend the door into splinters. When 
old Larabee recovered sufficiently to 
open the door, he beheld a man who 
seemed to be in a great hurry. 

“Wha, wha, what do you want?” Lara- 
bee managed to stammer out. 

“Quick!” said the stranger. “Come 
with me. Your friend, Mr. Wilson, is 
very ill in town and wishes to see you.” 

At these words, Larabee grabbed his 
hat from the nail, and, locking the old 
door, hurried away into the darkness. 


On reaching town in a very exhausted 
state, they hurriedly made their way to 
his friend’s house. There he was usher- 
ed into his friend’s bedroom, only to 
find him on the verge of death. The 
doctor had just left, and to learn the par- 
ticulars, Larabee went to inquire of him. 
When he came back, he beheld a ghastly 
sight, his friend had had a hemorrhage 
and had breathed his last. 


Old Larabee stayed in the house until 
after the funeral the next afternoon, 
mostly because it saved him the price of 
a cup of tea and a slice of dry toast, 
which composed almost every meal, ex- 
cept when he would strain a point and in- 
dulge in a quarter of a pound of butter. 


The day after the funeral, he set out 
for home and arrived there about dusk. 
On approaching the house, he heard a 
low moaning noise like some one dying. 
Then he saw a streak of light shining out 
of the attic window. He immediately 
thought about his gold. “Oh! Lordy, my 
gold!” he almost screamed. Again and 
again the low moaning. noise which 
frightened him almost to spasms reached 
his ears. Whirling around he ran back 
to town as fast as his legs could take 
him, not stopping until he fell exhausted 
into an easy chair at the police headquar- 
ters. 

“Well, what do you want?r” bellowed 
the police sergeant. 


“Please, sir, | want you and some men 
to come to my house. Some one is in 
it,” meekly replied Larabee. 


“Well, how do you know?” asked Mc- 
Intyre, the sergeant. 


““Cause I saw a light,” said Larabee, 
“and what’s more I believe they have 
murdered somebody, ‘cause I could hear 
them groaning.” 


“Whew,” said McIntyre, “sounds like 
he is giving us the right dope all right.” 

“Oh, Lordy, my gold,’ murmured old 
larabee inwardly as he swayed to and 
fro in the chair. 

“Here, Sunshine, you black rascal, stirr 
your bones and get Carter with about 
six men, and hurry,’ were the instruc- 
tions given to a negro attendant at the 
police station. 

In several minutes, they had assembled 
and were speeding to the shack with 
Larabee on the back seat, scared to 
death. On arriving and racing up to the 
house, they stopped short, for one of 
them had seen the light, and the others 
had heard the low moaning noise. Mc- 
Intyre had turned a light shade of red 
and Larabee looked ashy. 


“Now, men,” said McIntyre, “several 
of you stay and watch the windows and 
doors, and | will take a few and go to 
the attic, while Carter, you take the rest 
and go to the cellar.” 


Thus receiving orders, they disbanded 
to the various parts of the house, Lara- 
bee staying on the outside to be sure his 
throat was not cut. 
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“Now, men, when I count three, we 
will rush in and capture whoever it is,” 
said McIntyre on reaching the attic. 


“Now, one—two—three! And with a 
crash the door gave in, bearing with it 
the four officers in a pile, struggling to 
disentangle themselves. When they arose, 
they looked dumfounded into one an- 
other’s faces, for there on the floor lay 
the flashlight where Larabee had dropp- 
ed it when he had heard the tremendous 
knock at the door. Picking up the 
flashlight, they descended the stairs, only 
to find Carter holding a half-starved cat 
that was still sending forth those blood- 
curdling groans. The cat had gone to 
the cellar, and the draft through the 
house had blown the door shut, thus im- 
prisoning the poor creature. 


“Well, for crying out loud,” was all 
the officers could say. 


“Now, “Mr. Scary Cat’, here is your 
murdered person,’ holding out the cat, 
“and here is your robber,” he said point- 
ing to the flashlight. Then, turning 
sharply on his heel, McIntyre and _ his 
men left the house. 
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Hard Work and Its Profits 


JAMES VANCE 


ES, to gain fame or recognition 
you must work and work hard; 
and there is no exception to this 
rule, even though you are just 
working for little things. You 
must not only work but you 

must sacrifice some things and you 
must take hard knocks; you must take 
the bad with the good, and only those 
who are strong, true and not yellow can 
stick it out.” 

These words were flung to a group of 
high school boys who had reported for 
track practice for the first time. Just 
what had brought this outburst from the 
tall athletic man in the middle of the 
group? Who was this mane Why did 
the boys, or men exactly, these young 
men, listen to him so attentively? 

The reason for this was that there had 
been some remarks about the first day’s 
practice—about the hard work they had 
had to do. The man who had spoken 
was the coach. Who else could it have 
been to have held the young fellows’ at- 
tention sop And why did they listen? | 
wonder why people like to listen to cer- 
tain men anyway, why they will stand 
hours and hours just to hear—or even 
to see a certain man. Whyr Just be- 
cause, maybe he is great? No—not all 
of them. They like to listen because he 
really says something; because they love 
him; because he knows—. That is why 
most of these boys listened—no, not all 
of them—because they knew they could 
profit from what he had said. 

The boys all took to the shower that 
afternoon with a mind to work and to ac- 
complish something—that is, all but one. 
He was just like some other boys in other 
high schools—he thought too much of 
himself. He was a born athlete though, 


fast and quick, and he knew it. He said 
that all this about training was “stuff” 
and that he didn’t expect to keep train- 
ing, because the coach didn’t make any 
one sign or go on a pledge. The coach 
had just asked them to “cut out” smok- 
ing, drinking, and the like. Of course 
some of the boys tried to show this boy 
that his attitude was wrong, but you see 
he “knew it all” already. Maybe. 


The season went on; days became 
weeks and weeks became months. Every 
one was working like a Trojan because he 
wanted to win—to be something! That is, 
all but one. Yet he was, all the same, 
still the fastest at the one-hundred-twenty 
hurdles and the hundred-yard_ dash, 
though he still loafed and didn’t keep in 
good condition. The other boys asked 
him to “snap out of it,” told him that 
training would help him do the hundred 
in better time—but he would not listen, 
and he would not keep training. The 
coach knew this, but he just looked wise 
and kept quiet. 

At last came the big day, the day 
when they had their track meet with their 
great rivals. Everybody was working 
hard to win and each was putting every- 
thing he had into training for the oc- 
casion, because he wanted to win. 


When the contests were finally held the 
boy who had not trained, who had not 
worked, did not rate first, and it was a 
mystery to many—why. They knew he 
was good, and why he did not win, they 
could not tell. In every race he came in 
second or third—because he did not have 
that extra power or energy that thor- 
ough training would have given him, and 
which spurred and urged the others on 
to victory. He was one downcast boy. 
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After the races he went to see the coach 
and he told him just how he felt. He said 
he was sorry, and he promised really to 
train, and to work hard if the coach would 
only give him another chance. 

The coach gave him this chance and 
told him to think about what he had told 


He told 
him that only by hard work would he win 
and that if he did not work hard now, 
that also in later life he would lose. The 
boy understood and he worked—worked 
hard—and next time he won. 


them the first day of practice. 


fe Ae os 
MEDITATION 


CHARLES NEy 


His life is in the yellow leaf 
His length of days are numbered 
He scans the flood tides of his life 
And finds he’s only slumbered. 


He gazes back into his past, 
My friends, he’s way too late! 
He turns the pages of the Book, 
And sorrowfully sees his fate. 


His mother’d wished him famous 
But he'd deceived her trust, 

For on the highway of his life, 
He’d only kicked up dust. 


His life had been a failure 
He’d been content to sit— 

Of course, there’re no excuses 
For mind and body were fit. 


My friends, his life’s a lesson 
That should arouse our fears. 
We should not awake too late 
And find we've wasted years. 


Let’s pull ourselves together 
And lift a heavy load 

To prove we'll be remembered 
By footprints on life’s road. 
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A Man’s A Man 


(In one simple act) 


Wooprow WILSON 


Julius Caesar 

Cleopatra 

Dolabella 

Lucullus 

Agrippa 

Apollodorus—slave to Cleopatra 

Eleven Roman soldiers and a band of 
musicians, 

Scene: The throne room of the Egyp- 
tian palace. On each side of the room 
are five huge stone columns. The back 
drop is made to represent a stone wall 
and is inscribed with hieroglyphics ac- 
cording to the Egyptians. A little to the 
left, near the back drop, and upon a dais, 
is a low-backed, jewel-studded, double 
throne resting upon three sphinxes. 

The curtain rises: Caesar 1s languidly 
sitting upon the right half of the throne; 
the Romans are at Caesar’s left with 
Dolabella closest to, and almost in front 
of, the throne. A little behind and away 
from each pillar stands a Roman soldier. 

Dolabella: The fate of Egypt lies with- 
in thy mighty palm, O Caesar; thou art 
its conqueror. Which of the struggling 
children of Old Auletes shall you place 
upon its throne—Ptolemy or Cleopatra? 

Agrippa: Struggling children of Old 
Auletes? 

Lucullus: By Jove, you are a laggard 
in the marching army of time! 
Auletes, called the Piper, because he fre- 
quently disguised as a woman and danc- 
ed and played for prizes in a_ public 
square, willed his throne to his two chil- 
dren, Ptolemy and Cleopatra. After 
numerous squabbles, Ptolemy succeeded 
in driving Cleopatra out of the country 
and assumed upon himself all the cares of 
ruling. Just recently Caesar commanded 


Yes, old 


the two to report to him, so that he could 
decide to whom the throne _ belonged. 
Ptolemy has arrived, but Cleopatra has 
not. It is rumored that she is afraid of 
the hands that murdered Pompey. 

Caesar: Ptolemy—Cleopatra — Cleo- 
patra—they say that she is a very beau- 
tiful and seductive maiden. 

Dolabella: Greatest of men, take not 
into consideration the beauties of a 
woman when considering so vital a mat- 
ter. For is not the fate of Rome also 
in balance? Egypt is the granary of the 
world, market of the Mediterranean, and 
gateway to the wunconquered Orient. 
Should not the ruler of such a country 
be one who would smile upon Rome? 

Caesar: Yes, perhaps—I rule men by 
force, but women—I gain from them both 
pleasure and profit—but no woman can 
sway me from my duty to Rome. Leave 
me to my thoughts—bid the royal music- 
ians play me an air that will waft to me 
the breezes of the Nile and the whisper- 
ings of the reeds. 

(The men go out left center. Soon 
after their departure a soft melody of 
swaying rhythm 1s heard.) 

Eleventh Soldier: A slave bearing a 
present for Caesar. 

Slave: (A huge barbarian comes 1n, 
bearing upon his shoulder a rug rolled 
up.) 

I, Apollodorus, bring a gift I wish to 
present to you. But first, let us be 
alone. 

(Caesar, beginning to show a little in- 
terest, motions the guards out. Exeunt 
left center. Then Apollodorus, holding 
the rug vertically as high as he can, loos- 
ens his grip from the middle, and Cleo- 


patra drops out. Caesar, the picture of 
pleased astonishment, rises from his 
throne and watches Cleopatra, who 1s 
gently swaying to the music of the or- 
chestra, which soon stops. When Cleo- 
patra begins to dance, Apollodorus goes 
out left center with the rug.) 

Caesar: (Rushing down from the dais 
to Cleopatra.) So you are the gift—and 
for me alone—ah! how beautiful. (Starts 
to clasp her.) 

Cleopatra: (Gently pushing him away) 
Not here—let us go into yon room where 
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we can see the beauties of the Nile re- 
flecting the full moon, and while watch- 
ing that glorious sight, I shall tell you 
how my brother, Ptolemy, robbed me of 
my throne by treachery. And you will 
believe mer 

Caesar: (With a bewitched look.) Who 
could imagine a foul lie issuing from so 
sublime a mouth? 

(All the while, they have been mov- 
ing toward the right back, arms entwin- 
ed, and as they approach the columns, 
the curtain falls.) ~ 


Ae & he 
WRITING POETRY 


JAMES Mauck 


Here I| sit racking my brain 

Trying to think of some poem to frame. 
The teacher said to have some rhythm 
So I guess that’s what I'll have to give 


"em. 


I take out my pen and write a line, 
And think for a start I’m doing fine. 

I write one line and then I sit, 

Trying to think of a rhyme that’ll fit. 


I give it up and start once more, 
But seeing a book upon the floor, 

I glance through it—when at last, 

I find a poem that I think will pass. 


Next day teacher asks if it came from 


a book. 


I answer by saying, “I’m no crook.” 
I hand it in and get only “C’— 
Now I don’t understand how that can be. 


Yet the poem is printed in 


news 


the school 


And my guilty conscience gives me the 


blues. 


Next time I[’ll compose a poem for my- 


self, 


And I don’t give a rip if I get below “FP”. 
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Short Skirts 


CHARLES NEy 


OR many years it has been a fad 
to find exceptions to rules that 
have been foundations of the 
civilized world. Almost every 
rule and every law have been 
attacked and torn to pieces un- 

til some exception has popped out. Noth- 

ing has escaped the eye of these never- 
ceasing “exception’”’ seekers. Nevertheless, 
as rules and facts have fallen right and 
left under bombardment, one has held 
up extremely well—that is, the law of 
gravitation. It has been, until recent years 
heralded as unbreakable, without excep- 
tion, based on the principle that “every- 
thing that goes up, must come down.” 
But now, as wonders never cease, there 
has come to the front a great exception 
to even the law of gravity. In fact, it 
may be noted, that if Sir Isaac Newton 
lived in this day and time he would 
notice that gravity seems to work in the 
opposite direction. Which all naturally 
leads you to believe that it’s the exception 
of which I’m about to speak. A _ pecu- 
liar thing about the situation is that the 
exceptions are very common, while ex- 
ceptions to other laws are extremely rare; 
so rare, in fact, that one is lucky to see 
one in a lifetime. It is surprising, also, 
to notice that the law thought most per- 
manent has the most exceptions. Well, 

Sir Isaac, as usual, there’s a woman in 

the case. She appears in a knee skirt, 

and neither the force of gravity nor “all 
the king’s horses” avail to pull it down. 

It took many, many years, however, for 
the skirt to overcome the earth’s attrac- 
tion. In fact, it is written, Milady’s dress 
hugged the ground for centuries. But, 
oh what a change time does make! For 
after hundreds of years, the skirt has at 
last made itself the most prominent excep- 


tion to Sir Isaac’s old law. It is easy to 
see, however, why it took so long for.the 
skirt to overcome gravity, for isn’it it 
harder to throw an apple to the top of a 
tower, than to stand on the tower, and let 
it fall? With this self-evident fact a 
basis, it will easily be seen why things 
decreed to be just so remained just so un- 
til woman became free and asserted her- 
self. 

The short skirt has for many months 
now been the center of witty remarks 
by newspapers and magazines. But ridi- 
cule would cease, if people really under- 
stood why the fair sex (men aren't in- 
cluded) wear the abbreviated skirt. Some 
have cited that the reason for short skirts 
is that the old type of dress was too ex- 
pensive, there being so much more mater- 
ial in it. This is an absurd explanation, 
for dresses have really gone up. (In this 
instance I mean in prices.) Others sug- 
gest as a reason the idea that the old type 
was too warm, and that short skirts al- 
low more air. But this is no more con- 
nected with the real reason than a cigar 
to a horse. In fact, this is sillier be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that women 
do not mind suffering any amount of dis- 
comfort so long as they think they are 
dressed according to the modes. 

The real explanation is a little deeper 
than the other two. Many years ago, the 
manufacturing houses, realizing they 
could make five short dresses to one 
long one, and charge the same price, got 
together and advertised the dangers of 
long dresses. Some of the dangers cited 
were, that the long skirts picked up stray 
objects on the street such as burrs or 
chewing gum, that if a bee should acci- 
dently get caught in Milady’s skirts it 
would take longer to get it out since the 
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dress covered so much territory, and, 
finally, that the long dress was _ too 
heavy to be carried around by the female, 
and since she had too great a burden to 
carry, it greatly shortened a woman's 
life. With this great advertising move- 
ment came the short dress; so, we see, 
that the females didn’t want short dres- 
ses, but short dresses were thrust on them. 

Now the law of gravitation says that 
everything that goes up must come down; 
so some people are waiting for the day 
when the pull of gravity will assert itself 


again. But a lot of people waited for 
Columbus to sail off the earth. We just 
can’t tell. 

At least, one thing is certain, that as 
long as short dresses are in vogue, the hus- 
bands must dig into their pocketbooks a 
little more often to pay for those extra 
shoes and silk stockings. So it is noticed 
that though short skirts are an exception 
to gravity, they have established more 
firmly than ever a law that probably 
never will be broken, “It’s the man who 
always pays.”’ 


fp Bo bs 
CALL OF THE FOREST 


Jo—E BowMAn 


Th’ sighin’ of th’ beech, 
Th’ tinkle of th’ creek, 


arOameOreie tal: 
Th’ tamaracks tall, 


That’s th’ forest. 


Th’ call of th’ wild folk, 
Th’ smell of th’ pine smoke, 
Th’ biscuit, th’ bacon, 

Th’ coffee yer makin’, 


That’s th’ forest. 


The wide, blue sky, 

Birds wheelin’ high, 

Th’ clean, pure air 

That’s livin’ fer fair. 
In th’ forest. 


That air in yer lungs 

[tll make yer feel young. 

So jes’ make up yer pack, 

Git off th’ beaten track 
And git inter th’ forest. 
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Headaches 


LEE WARREN HAMMER 


AVE you ever had a headache? I 
have one now. It’s just a plain, 
ordinary sort of headache, and 
I suppose some of you must 
know how it feels. Being as | 
have this headache and teacher 

says to write about something which 1s 

closely related to you, I’m writing on a 

headache, because that certainly is the 

most closely related thing to me_ at 
present. It is the only thing I can think 
of. 

My having such a headache has made 
me think of the numbers and numbers 
of different kinds of headaches. Who 
hasn’t heard someone say, “Oh, I have 
such a throbbing headache!” Now I never 
saw anyone’s head ache or throb, but 
somehow throbbing seems to fit in in a 
certain sense, for heads do feel that way 
at times. 

Then there is the sick headache. Who- 
ever has seen a sick head acher I never 
have, but just the same, “sick headache” 
is a good term, for it certainly does con- 
vey the meaning—so we have the sick 
headache. Then there is the dull head- 
ache, and the light headache, and _ the 
headache which comes on the morning 
after the night before. And there is the 
neuralgic headache. 

Oh, there are all kinds of headaches, 
and there are types of people who suit 
every kind of headache. For instance, 
you can just imagine the pert little flap- 
per, you know, the type who will go with- 
out a decent breakfast or any lunch just 
to buy a hat, as being the one who com- 


plains of a dull headache at the end of 
the day. The tired business man who 
comes home from the office with a wor- 
ried and drawn face and drops himself 
into his morris chair with his head on his 
hands, is just the type that suffers most 
from the sick headache. 


Then there are these gay young men 
whom we see so joyfully  gallivanting 
about the streets in the evening. To see 
them the next morning one would never 
realize that they are the same young 
men, for they are heavy-headed and 
heavy-eyed—all because of “such dread- 
ful hangovers’—from the night before 
and are thus suffering from a headache. 


Our grandfathers are the kind who get 
the neuralgic headache. For all their 
care in swathing their heads with a gray 
woolen muffler when they go out, they 
will get the headache, and then they bury 
themselves by the fire, with hot sassafras 
tea and aspirin tablets beside them. 

And, oh yes, I forgot. There is the 
convenient headache. I’m sure we all 
have had that headache. You know the 
kind that very conveniently develops 
when we want to get out of doing some- 
thing we dislike to, when we don’t want 
to go a certain place, do a certain thing, 
for some one. Oh yes, I know we all 
know that one. 


And then | almost forgot—there is my 
headache. I don’t know under which class 
it comes, but it’s the kind of headache 
which induces anyone to write such an es- 
say as this. 
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Movie Pest 


ELIZABETH KERR 


| HERE is usually a good movie 
on down at the New Virginia 
every Friday night, and | go 
through the same process to 
get there on these nights. 

After I have had my supper, 
I go to Mother and ask her for the money 
to go. This is the answer I get, “Go ask 
your father.” I go up stairs and become 
quite useful all of a sudden. I get father 
his paper and hand him a cigar. I run 
down stairs to get him his glasses which 
he has left in his coat pocket. Father 
thinks there’s something funny; so he 
asks me what’s up. I ask him if he’ll 
“lend” me fifty cents. He answers, “If 
I lend you fifty cents I’ll never see it 
again, but, wait; let me look in my 
pocket.” He puts his hands in his pocket 
and pulls out a dime. Then he says, “go 
ask your mother if she doesn’t have the 
rest.” I retrace my steps to Mother, and 
she has forty cents. There now, that 
much is done towards getting to the 
movies. 

[ call up one of my girl friends and 
ask her 1f she will go. She says she will; 
so | put on my hat and coat and get 
ready to depart. [I rush down to her 
house because it is getting late. She hasn’t 
even thought about getting ready. In 
fact she is wiping the supper dishes for 
her mother when I[ go into the house. [| 
inform her that it is getting late. After 
fifteen minutes delay there, we get to the 
movies. 

As there is a crowd in the theater, we 


have to take seats towards the back. I 
don’t any more than get seated when I 
realize that it is warm in the theater. 
Having taken off my coat, I settle down 
to look at the comedy, which is very 
silly. When I have seen enough of the 
comedy to begin enjoying it, some lady 
comes in and sits down in front of us 
with a plume on her hat. I lean over 
and tell my girl friend that it is impos- 
sible for me to look through that tropi- 
cal foliage, and so we move again. 
When I get interested in the movie once 
more, two ladies behind me begin to en- 
gage in a heated argument. One lady 
who is very sure of herself say to the other 
that the girl who is playing in the mov- 
ie tonight (and that girl was Dolores Del 
Rio) married John Barrymore a_ few 
weeks ago. The other lady said no, it 
wasn’t Dolores Del Rio; it was Dolores 
Costello. They argued for nearly the whole 
movie, and the one who was so very sure 
she was right, was the one that was wrong, 
because I happened to know which girl 
had married John Barrymore. Here is 
the moral that runs at large: “Take i1t.— 
You're welcome.—No extra charge—’’ the 
person who is always the most sure of 
himself is the one who is often wrong. 
My girl friend and I came out of the 
movies, realizing that fifty cents had been 
wasted. I hoped that the next time after 
I wasted so much energy getting to the 
movies, | would know more about the 
movie and not so much about the argu- 
ments of two ladies sitting behind me. 
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Poor Kate 


VADA STEELE 


N the edge of a small village 
stood a small house. The yard 
was high in grass and full of 
bushes and briars and the win- 
dow glasses were either broken 
out or stuffed with rags. On 

the porch hung a picture of the lover who 

had betrayed Kate Williams, now an old 
eccentric woman, who lived in this house 
alone with her cat. 


The neighbors, except Mrs. Davis, did 
not think much of Kate, because of her 
queerness. One afternoon Mrs. Davis 
went to see her. She knocked on the door, 
and after waiting a long time, she was 
finally received by Kate. Mrs. Davis 
saw that she was very nervous and was 
dressed in her best clothes—a black skirt, 
purple waist, and a white, knitted scarf. 
A small satchel was lying on a chair near- 
by. 


“Oh, you're going away, I see,” 
Mrs. Davis. 


sald 


“Yes, I am starting to try to find my 
lover, whom | have not seen for many a 
day,” she patiently announced to her 
amazed caller. 


“Where is he? How long has it been 
since you've seen him? I know he'll be 
glad to see you. You'll bring him back 
with you; won’t your” 


“I don’t know where he is, and it’s 
been quite awhile since I’ve seen him, 
but I’m going to search for him forever, 
if necessary.” 

“Well, I must go back and not delay 
you. Hope you'll find him,” replied Mrs. 
Davis as she closed the door and hasten- 
ed home. She was sitting by the window 
when Kate left. 

Kate, with satchel in one hand and the 
picture in the other, went up the hill back 
of her house. She glanced back at the 
house as she ascended the hill. On the top 
she sat down. After a while she went down 
the other side, to where—no one knew. 

Kate was gone only a few days. When 
she returned, Mrs. Davis went again to 
see her. When she knocked at the door, 
a faint cry came from within the house. 
Mrs. Davis went in. As Kate was not 
downstairs, she called, “Kate, Kate.” A 
faint cry came from the second story, and 
Mrs. Davis went upstairs. Kate was ly- 
ing on the bed looking very pale and ex- 
hausted. Mrs. Davis went near the bed. 

“Oh, Kate, what makes you look so?” 
she cried. 

Kate looked up at Mrs. Davis, and her 
face brightened. “I found him, and I’m 
going to him, for | hear him calling,’ 
she cried, and her eyes closed. The cat 
came near the bed and meowed, and poor 
Kate died. 
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David’s Experience 


HAROLD LEE 


7} AVID had just awakened. Not 
voluntarily, you understand, 
for he never awakened volun- 
tarily, but he had heard some- 
thing whistling in his ear and 
he was under the impression 
that it was in his room. Looking around 
he saw a small man or animal; he didn’t 
know which. 


“Who are you?” he asked of it. 


“My name is Nepo, the Electron. | 
am on my annual journey — backward 
through infinity. Do you want to go 
along? We will be gone only for two or 
three days as I travel with the speed of 
light.” 

“Why certainly. I shall be glad to go,” 
said David delightedly. “I have always 
wanted to go backward through infinity 
and now's my chance.” 

So, grasping Nepo by the hand, David 
was off. Soon he was seeing many in- 
teresting things. Now he would know 
history, even though he was seeing it 
backwards. As they went along he saw 
Lindbergh starting across the Atlantic, 
then some men enlisting to go to war, then 
the Civil War, and while passing a house 
he saw Emerson through the window, 
writing an essay. Later we saw the Revo- 
lutionary War and the Pilgrims settling 
at Plymouth. He saw the world grow 
younger and younger till at last he saw 
Adam take a generous bite from an apple 
that Eve had given him. 


“When shall we get to the end of in- 
finity?’ he asked Nepo. 

“Don’t be a moron,” said Nepo. “We 
shall not get to the end of infinity, but 


to the beginning; and, we arrived last 
week.” 

“How did we arrive last week when 
we haven't gotten there yet?’ asked Da- 
vid. 

“You are getting dumber and dumber. 
We are going backward through infinity, 
and therefore everything has to be past. 
That is how we arrived last week.” 

Soon they came to the beginning of 
infinity. I cannot describe it because to 
describe infinite things would be to make 
them finite. When they stopped, very 
many electrons crowded about them. I 
saw “very many’ because their number 
was infinitely large and not to be count- 
ed. They were yet too young to set out 
into infinity, and they were interested in 
one who had. They were queer looking 
things, for outside of the regular three 
dimensions they had another—the fourth 
dimension. David asked them about 
the fourth dimension and they tried 
to tell him all about it. But after listen- 
ing to them, he boldly contradicted them 
and even had the audacity to affirm that 
there was no such thing. This angered 
the electrons so that they would have an- 
nihilated David then and there had he not 
caught hold of Nepo, who had to return 
into infinity at once. 

David was going fast when he went 
backward into infinity, but he thought 
that he went forward into infinity ten 
times as fast. Soon he saw his house 
ahead. He let go of Nepo, and would 
have broken his neck had he not landed 
in his bed where, after bouncing up and 
down for a while, his nightmare subsided 
and he soon fell asleep. 
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Traveling 


JANIE SHAVER 


HERE are many different ways 
| of traveling to get to your des- 
tination. By car, train, air- 
plane, ship, or horse and buggy. 
Now which of these would be 
the worst to use on a hot sum- 
mer’s day? Of course it would be the 
buggy. But since buggies are antiques, 
one doesn’t often have a chance to ride 
in them any more. Now I think the air- 
plane would probably be the best. But 
as to how warm or cool or pleasant it may 
be in one I can’t say, as I have never rid- 
den in one. We have all ridden in cars 
on hot days because that is one of the 
ways we think we can cool off. But how 
would you like to ride on a slow train on 
a hot afternoonr 

After you get your ticket at the station, 
you try to board the train. You find your 
chair and sink into it. Just before the 
train starts, the air is stifling. Finally the 
bell rings, the engine gives a snort and 
begins to creep along. It doesn’t do much 
more than creep along all the way. When 
you have hopes of its “picking up a lit- 
tle,’ the whistle blows and you stop at 
another little station. 

You scrutinize your fellow travelers. A 
woman and five children have gotten on 
at the last station. They scatter over the 
car trying to find a seat by a window, 
but as every one else has tried the same 
thing, some are disappointed. It doesn’t 
do you much good to sit by the windows 
anyway. They go up only a short way 
and every now and then a puff of air 


with suggestions of the Saraha desert will 
hit you. 

The train stops at the next station and 
two women come in all “diked up.” They 
both look rather old, but I think we are 
supposed to believe they are young. 

“Whew! It’s hot in here. I don’t know 
but what we had better have taken the 
bus,” says one lady, coming fanning down 
the aisle. The other lady murmurs in- 
distinctly and ambles down the aisle in 
the wake of the first one, to deposit her- 
self on the side of the coach where the 
sun isn’t shining. Meanwhile, the first 
lady has moved into a seat beyond that 
of the other and the two women carry on 
a conversation over the other passengers’ 
heads. At length when we back into a sta- 
tion the sun shines on these ladies’ side 
of the car. With much ado they swap 
from that side to the other and re-settle. 

We jog along for awhile like we’re in a 
cradle. One of the women decides 
she must have a drink of water. She 
wabbles to the cooler and refreshes her- 
self. She starts to bring a cup of water 
to her companion but loses her balance 
and falls into a chair before she reaches 
her friend. 

As the last station is called, everyone 
begins gathering up baggage and crowd- 
ing into the aisle. One lady calls through 
a window to tell the porter to get her 
luggage. How she thought he was com- 
ing in there I don’t know. She was still 
pecking on the glass and _ gesticulating 
when we passed on. 
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Chewing Gum 


HELEN SHAVER 


HEWING gum is what Mr. Keis- 
ter hates. But somehow that 
doesn't make us hate it or see to 
it that the school rule prohibit- 
ing the graceless performance 
of chewing is enforced. Of 

course, anybody and everybody knows 

that to attempt to do something you're 
not supposed to do is a big temptation— 
and chewing gum is no exception. Rather 

—it exerts a strange fascination. 
Chewing gum is also what Mother 

hates. Who can blame her—when one of 
her sturdy urchins tramps into the house 
—bringing unconsciously attached to the 
bottom of his boots a generous wad of 
the aforementioned article, which play- 
fully sticks to the rug or anything else 
that happens to be on the floor? But 
peoples’ feet are not the only means of 
transportation for chewing gum. _ I[n- 
deed, that method is usually accidental. 
As a matter of conscious placement, chew- 
ing gum is often deposited with precis- 
ion and fore-thought in the most obscure 
places and in great quantities. I once 
counted forty-eight cute little balls of it 
under a table in Candyland. I should 
imagine the ages of them varied anywhere 
from ten years ago up until the present 
date. 

After all, chewing gum is quite an art. 
And | think we all envy the person who 
can chew gracefully and with dignity 
(can anybody?) instead of with unglazed 
audacity that announces blatantly thai 
he’s from “thoity-thoid’’ street. 

Chewing gum is exclusively for young 
people. Do’ you ever see an old lady or 
man—or even ones not so old—indulging 
in this energetic act? Seldom, if ever. 
Maybe it enhances the charm of youth. 
Certainly it does something. Maybe it 


expresses our restless energy—our ner- 
vous desire for something to be always 
moving—even in such an unromantic 
way! Did you ever think how much in 
harmony chewing gum is with some cloth- 
es and some people and how entirely out 
of tune it is with others? For example, 
dressed in your oldest, most dilapidated 
“rags” or your flashiest, loudest, most 
swaggerish clothes, does not one find it 
the natural thing to chew gum? But in 
evening or formal clothes of any kind— 
isn’t it out of place, and doesn’t it spoil 
one’s dignified (?) appearance? Not that 
that fact keeps us from chewing it, for 
I’m afraid the younger generation has no 
respect for dignity or the cultivation of 
it. And chewing gum just seems to be- 
long to some people. A _ nonchalant 
school-boy for instance. Wouldn't you 
associate the two immediately? But for 
a college professor with horn-rimmed 
glasses, or for a well-bred, intellectual 
woman of the world—chewing gum for 
them would be as inconsistent as it would 
be consistent for the above mentioned 
school-boy hanging about some back al- 
ley wrangling with a crowd of  rough- 
necks. 

What is it that’s so fascinating about 
this gum-chewing anyway? It might be 
our economic natures, for chewing gum Is 
certainly the most that can be bought for 
a nickel—and lasts the longest. But this 
generation isn’t particularly noted for its 
economy; so it must not be that. It isn’t 
the wonderful taste, for after the first few 
minutes the flavor is entirely gone—never 
to return—gone but not forgotten, and the 
constant motion of the jaws becomes 
somewhat monotonous after so long a 
time. But we go through the gymnastics 
over and over, and whyr Nobody knows. 
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Another one of our pet weaknesses, | 
suppose. 

It’s just an insignificant thing, but sup- 
pose all the chewing gum factories in the 
United States would suddenly close down, 


or Congress would pass an amendment 
saying no more chewing gum was to be 
sold? What would happen? Guess and 
then—ask me another. Shake, Mr. Wrig- 
ley! 


AA 
IN TWO HOURS 


CLARENCE FURR 


In two hours 


My mole hill of thought has 
Become a mountain | cannot climb. 


In two hours I have “poemed” 


mind 


in my 


Thoughts that would endanger Shakes- 


pear’s crown. 


And I have a good reason for rejecting 


every one. 


Some people would think that I had the 


swell head, 


Others would think that Edna St. Vincent 
Millay had helped me; 

And, at least, some would prepare to meet 
a modern new genius; 

While very likely a few would run for 


straight-jackets. 


But as my muse wanes, | do not care 


what they think, 
My own satisfaction would 


enough— 


surely be 


Yet, would I be satisfied with myself? 
Why don’t I get busy and climb my 


mountain top? 


And if my famous view then darkens, 
Get busy and climb another. 


Just so, all my dreams 
Go fading away, and 


This is a dream 
Too—of dreams, 


Made and destroyed 


In two hours. 
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Dreams and Hopes 


REBECCA BEERY 


OST of us are imaginative. We 
speak *of and look forward to 
the time when “our ship comes 
in.’ We build castles in the air 
every day. Usually they tum- 
ble, but we are dauntless; we 

continue to dream on and plan things 

as we would have them if we could. 

Some of our dreams are absurd; others, 
not, but what does it matterr All men, 
great and small have their dreams. The 
poorest beggar and the greatest hero— 
their dreams are different it’s true, but 
each in his own way is striving upward 
by means of a dream. Even a_ child 
dreams—one day it is to be a policeman 
—the next, president. Foolish aspira- 
tions? No! To the man as well as the 
child these aspirations are the most 
real things in life and the most beautiful. 
Take the poet Barrie, most charming of 
writers. Do you think we should have his 
exquisite plays if he had not dreamed? 
For his life in actuality held not for him 
scenes half so delightful. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Hope! How much that one 
word means to us. How much it promises 
to those who are down and out. Often 
it has kept men alive. Most of us are 
prisoners to something or someone. 
Everything else may be gone, but we still 
have hope. The poor man is forever hop- 
ing for wealth—the rich one for quiet and 


peace—less money and more happiness. 
Hope never dies entirely—if it did what 
a dull place this old world would be to 
live in. 

Foolish Pandora! Suppose she had not 
opened the box when she did! Sorrow, 
crime, disease, and other ills had been 
let out. The second time the box was 
opened, Hope came out. If Hope had not 
been there what would have become of 
people among so many evils? 

So since the beginning of time, men 
have dreamed and hoped, built castles in 
the air, only to see them tumble to ruin 
at their feet, but hope has urged them to 
begin at the bottom again and build oth- 
ers. Many times have the castles fallen, 
but just as many times hope has urged 
them to begin over again. 

“Each mortal has his Carcassonne.” 
But few of us ever see it. Life would not 
be worth living without ideals and the 
hope which urges us to reach them. Our 
ideals are the Hesperides that we work 
towards, and hope is the tide on which 
we are borne. 


“Hope rules the land forever green 
All powers that serve the _ bright-eyed 
Queen are confident and gay; 
Clouds at her bidding disappear; 
Points she to aught?r—the bliss draws 
near, 7 
And Fancy smooths the way.” 
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Our Janitor 


GLApys Myers 


VERY day when we come to 
school, the rooms are warm, and 
the floors are clean. And who 
is responsibler That very im- 
portant person, our Janitor. 

He is unusually friendly and 
being very inquisitive, he asks many 
questions. How old are your When 
will you graduateP How many subjects 
do you carry? Which teacher do you 
like bestr 

He is loved by pupils and_ teachers 
alike. The pupils love him because when 
anything is lost, be it a vanity case, 
handkerchief, book, or coin—ask the jan- 
itor, and we have it. The teachers love 
him because he is ever ready to do what 

he is asked to—beat the erasers, take care 

of the flowers, fix the window shades, or 
put shelves in the closets to place books 
on. 

Naturally, he wants to impress upon 
one’s mind the importance of keeping the 
floors free from mud tracks. In the old 
building it didn’t matter as much because 
those floors were old and worn and didn’t 
show abuse so much, but this is a nice, 
clean, new building, and the floors should 
always be spick and span. Our janitor 


takes as much pride in keeping them 
clean as he does in keeping the desks free 
from dust. In fact his pride is so great 
that whenever I venture into the halls, the 
janitor is always somewhere near with his 
broom and mop. 


But what I cannot understand is why 
he is forever carrying that little bucket 
of dirt around with him, sprinkling it all 
over the floors, and then busily sweeping 
it up. Now i ask you, isn’t that incon- 
sistencyr Or can it be that he is trying 
to mislead us, making us seem more care- 
less than we arer Else, why should he do 
such a trickr Well, it looks to me like 
he’s giving himself a lot of extra work. 
But maybe he likes to clean up, for how- 
ever we litter the floor with paper and 
splash ink, he always come cheerfully 
smiling and with a willing hand to clean 
it up. 


Next year I[’ll miss his shuffling step as 
he shuffles along the halls, and I’ll miss 
the metallic ring of his broad broom 
against the stair steps. Whenever I hear 
the clatter of wash tubs or see a mop 
and broom, I shall think of the faithful 
janitor of H. H. S. 
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History Class 


Cecit HARTMAN 


1 VERYONE came quietly and 
slowly into history class that 
pretty afternoon. Each _ boy 


and every girl, feeling the de- 
sire to get out into the sunshine, 
hated this last class, especially 
that day since they hadn’t studied much. 
All of us hoped that we would have su- 
pervised study. 


For the first thing, Miss Brown gave 
out The Literary Digest, which meant 
that all eyes immediately turned to The 
Spice of Life. Miss Brown ordered “quiet,” 
and gave us four articles to read, besides 
some questions to study. 


After that for the space of about one 
minute everyone wondered what would 
happen next. Then someone whispered, 
“I heard someone say that the other class 
had a test.” 


Presently, “Get out your paper and 
pencil for a short test,” came the com- 
mand from Miss Brown. 


Then Elizabeth said, “Well of all 
things, a history test, and how?” 


The first question was, “Who was pres- 
ident of the Confederacy?” Jim thought, 
“| read that somewhere during the thir- 
ty-minute period.” He guessed Abraham 
Lincoln. 


“Who was the great 
maker’ was another question which 
baffled most of us. Some put Webster. 

After we had finished the test, Harold 
said, “Well, I'll be. I didn’t think of 
having a test.” 

Then we had supervised study, that is, 
for part of the remainder of the period. 
At first Miss Brown helped us, but after 
a while she was called out. So the super- 
vised study was turned to unsupervised 
noise. Elizabeth was telling about the 
good time she had last night. 

At five minutes after three there was a 
rush for parallel books and the door. 
“Miss Brown, I want a Beard” (meaning 
a history book by that name) yelled one 
girl. Then a boy asked the teacher for a 
Fish (meaning another history book.) 
Next came the final rush for the door. 

Outside everybody scattered to go 
home. Two boys from class discussed 
their tastes about history. “This Ameri- 
can history is all bunk. Ancient history 
is romantic, but I like the French Revolu- 
tion best of all,” said the first. “Well, 
here’s where we disagree. I like Ameri- 
can history,” said the other. But such is 
life! So, why worry. You have to take 
what’s handed to you and make the best 
of it. 


compromise 
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Book Reviews 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS 
By Du Bose Heyward 


In Mamba’s Daughters, Du Bose Hey- 
ward has depicted many interesting 
characters. So real are they that the 
reader lives with them—he fights with 
Hagar, sings with Lissa, plots with 
Mamba, struggles for success with Saint 
Wentworth, and worships God with a 
house full of negroes. Mamba, mother 
of Hagar and grandmother of Lissa, 
was a small hideous negress with great 
cunning. Hagar, a massive creature with 
muscles of steel flexing under her dark 
skin, was Mamba made over, larger in 
body but smaller in character. Nearly all 
her life, Hagar had implicitly obeyed her 
mother—Mamba’s words had been her 
actions, but, in a great crisis, when Mam- 
ba had overlooked a_ deciding detail, 
Hagar formulated a plan and executed it 
effectively—yjust as during the day the 
moon is obscured by the sun, but with the 
setting of the sun, the moon comes out in 
her brilliance and because of its peculiar 
excellence, the moon's light has gathered 
fame that far outstrips that of the sun. 
To me, Hagar is the character of the book. 
The beautiful mulatto Lissa has the mez- 
zO-soprano voice, the flashing eyes, and 
the will of both Mamba and Hagar; yet 
her character is quite her own—part 
negro and part Caucasian. The Went- 
worths are “‘quality white folks” of Char- 
leston who are still struggling under dif- 
ficulties caused by the War. Their hope 
lies in the fatherless Saint, who has been 
a failure in school, a failure in banking, 
but, thanks to Mamba’s encouragement 
and faith in him, becomes a success in 
“phosphates.” 


As you probably have seen, “Mamba’s 
Daughters” is made of two distinct nar- 


ratives, each of which could have been 
told independently of the other, but the 
two are so artistically interwoven that 
the book has pleasing unity. More unity 
indeed, of a satisfying sort, than some 
modern books that are limited, in time, 
to a day or week, in place, to a hotel or a 
single human’s mind, and in characters, 
to a focus on one. 

ii: Lak ot ahora 

Polly Wentworth is going to her first 
soiree and she must have some roses; 
but the Wentworths have no flower gar- 
dens and no spare money to buy with and 
so Polly must go without her flowers. 
Some one knocks at the door—it is open- 
ed and there stands an ugly negress, 
smiling a toothless smile, and holding in 
her hand a beautiful bouquet of roses. 
That was Mamba’s debut into the life of 
the Wenthworths. In the weeks and 
months that followed, Mamba, in some 
old dresses of Mrs. Wentworth, perform- 
ed minor deeds around the Wentworth 
home and carried Polly’s slipper-bag to 
the soirees. 

Then the Atkinsons, rich white folks 
from the North, came to Charleston and 
moved into the house next to the Went- 
worths. So Mamba, armed with a recom- 
mendation won from Saint and a pair of 
false teeth stolen from a doctor she dis- 
liked, applied for a position as servant 
in the Atkinson household. She got it. 
Mamba had then got herself established 
and had some “‘quality white folks’ to 
back her, so she turned her thoughts to 
the welfare of Lissa. 


Everything should have gone smoothly 
but for Hagar with her super-strength 
and genius for getting into trouble. Soon 
after Mamba had taken her position with 
the Atkinsons, Hagar had had a quarrel 
with a sailor about a laundry bill and 
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had badly hurt the fellow. She was taken 
to court, but by the intervention of Mr. 
Atkinson (Mamba had contrived to let 
Mrs. Atkinson know that “quality” Char- 
leston folk went to court to protect their 
negroes, and Mrs. Atkinson had persuad- 
ed Mr. Atkinson to help Mamba) Hagar 
was sentenced to a two years pending 
sentence with the provision that the 
troublesome negress leave the city forever. 
So Hagar departed for the phosphate 
mines where Saint Wentworth was work- 
ing in a commissary. The remaining 
part of the book is filled with violent 
episodes; razor fights, murders, and a 
suicide, mixed with comparatively peace- 
ful and calm scenes; the Saint Cecilia 
ball, the romance of Saint, and Luissa’s 
debut in the “New Metropolitan Opera 
House.’ 

How one dislikes to close this book! 
The magic prose, the magic characters, 
the magic events hold one spellbound to 
the very last page. The lives of the 
characters are closed with the covers of 
the book, but the memory of their strug- 
gles will live in the readers’ minds for- 
ever! 
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SILAS BRADFORD’S BOY 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Silas Bradford’s Boy—that’s what the 
simple people of the small Cape Cod 
town called him and always thought of 
him as because he was the son of his 
father, Captain Silas Bradford, their idol 
and hero. 

When he came home from school and 
decided to practice law in his own native 
village, the people looked at him rather 
askance, inclining to doubt his ability as 
a lawyer, fearing he would not hold up 
the name of his revered father and do it 
justice. 


Through the story, Mr. Lincoln weaves 
a thin thread of mystery about the past 
of Captain Bradford. Just bow great was 
the wonderful Captain Silas Bradford? 
With this thought in the background, Mr. 
Lincoln has formed an intensely inter- 
esting plot which moves unhesitatingly 
forward to a most interesting climax. 

Mr. Lincoln has, in this realistic novel 
of New England folk, written his best 
work, critics say. His humor is very re- 
freshing in the conversation of Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Tadgett, and his clean, sound story 
is a delight to all lovers of wholesome 


literature. 
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DHE CHIBDREN 
By Edith Wharton 


Seven Wheater children—seven chil- 
dren swearing on a Bible and vowing 
never to let anything separate them— 
seven children loving each other and 
fighting with each other. 

Cliffe Wheater and Joyce, his wife, had 
been divorced, married to other amours, 
divorced from them, and then remarried 
to each other. All the children of the 
mixed marriages were in the hands _ of 
Cliffe and Joyce. This wealthy couple, 
however, was very trifling, selfish, and 
engrossed with none other than them- 
selves, their pleasures, their loves and 
hates. Therefore, the care of the six 
children rested upon the young shoulders 
of Judith, aged fifteen, one of the chil- 
dren herself, who vehemently — resolved 
never to let anything bring about the 
separation of the queer group. 

Martin Boyne, a bachelor, while on 
board a boat bound for the Mediterran- 
ean, happened to come across the brood, 
and, taking deep interest in them, be- 
came involved in their affairs. Boyne, 
however, meets up with the fascinating 
widow, Mrs. Sellars, who is an old sweet- 
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heart of his, and she finally agrees to 
marry him. Soon Boyne becomes dissat- 
isfied; he realizes that he does not love 
Rose Sellars but does love Judith, for all 
of which he rebukes himself. In the 
meanwhile, the Wheaters are about to be 
divorced again, so Boyne rushes to them 
and makes them appoint him trial-guard- 
ian of the children. In the end, Rose 
Sellars marries some one else, and Boyne 
is left alone—a lonesome man—watching 
Judith flit by like a butterfly, dancing 
and laughing with one of her young ad- 
mirers. 


This story is a very complicated one 
but is handled so very cleverly and 
skilfully that there is no confusion what- 


soever in the mind of the reader. The 
whole problem is an unusual one—just as 
the story itself is. The plot development 
is perfect, and the development of the 
marvelous little character, Judith, is 
excellent. She is just that mixture of 
girl and woman that makes her _ so 
charming. The whole story is written in 
a smooth, easy-flowing style that makes 
you continue reading the story whether 
you like it or not. Another interesting 
thing about “The Children” is that the 
conversation is so very typical—it’s just 
real, and the children do not seem (as 
many do) to have too much sense for 
their ages. It is a pleasure to read a 
book where “words from the wise do not 
flow from the lips of babes.” 


BB 
EARLY IN THE MORNING 


JAMES JOHNSTON 


How you hate to rise on a cold winter day 
When the rest of the family’s still “in 


the hay’”— 


You look through the ice on the dim 


window panes 


Down through the whiteness of the snow- 


arched lanes 


Where the long spruce boughs are hang- 


ing so low 


They dip down to decorate the 


below. 


earth 


And then you hear a horse’s neigh 

Or see some thrifty neighbor’s sleigh— 
But you come to the conclusion 

That life is just one illusion— 

And you call yourself a bloke— 

As you think of the furnace you must 


poke. 
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EDITOR LAL S 


The Winning Spirit 


== EOPLE used to think that the 
| only business of the school was 
the education of the mind, but 
now that idea has changed. 
The development of the body 
is just as important as the 
development of the mind. Whyr  Be- 
cause a strong body with a weak mind, or 
a strong mind with a weak body does 
not have a fair chance in competing with 
a strong body with a strong mind. 

Schools throughout the country have 
answered this question by compelling 
every student to take a class of- physical 
education twice a week. But is this fairr 
To give the body, which is equally as im- 
portant as the mind, only two hours of 
training a week while the mind receives 
twenty? No! It is not right, but there 
_ is no way during school hours to give it 
more time. Then those who realize this 
should take some kind of physical educa- 
tion outside of school. This is done in 
various ways. In schools that can afford 
it, there is a coach who gives, in the 
proper form, this physical education to 
those who want it. That form, outside of 
school hours, 1s athletics. 

Now athletics are not only for those 
who take part in them, but they bring, 
if they are of the right sort, a great 
amount of favorable credit to the school. 
They also give a form of amusement to 
the people who every year are growing 
more interested in them and asking for 
more of them. 

That boy or girl who goes out for some 
sort of athletics in our school deserves a 
great deal more credit than he or she is 
getting, even though he or she is benefit- 


ting from it. If he goes out and there is 
only a half-hearted spirit of the school 
back of the team to encourage it, he is 
not going to do as well as he would if he 
had a whole-hearted spirit behind him. 
Are you doing your part? Are you giving 
just a little of your time to come to the 
games and cheer the teams on? After 
the game do vou go up and give the play- 
ers the credit that they deserve? If not, 
why notr Can't you see that they deserve 
credit although they might not have 
played any wonderful game? They de- 
serve it because they train hard for sev- 
eral hours every day so that they will 
be able to do better than their best the 
few minutes that you see them in a 
game. They are furnishing you some 
amusement and are bringing credit to 
your school. Do they not deserve a little 
something for that? Don’t be afraid of 
making them think too much of them- 
selves by praising them. It is generally 
the case with an athlete, that praise makes 
him happy and instills something into 
him which, as in every human being, 
makes him work harder to gain some 
more of that praise. You praise him and 
he improves. Thus it is with a whole 
team—cheer them more and more, and 
they will play better and better. That is 
what the coach means when he says you 
can help to win the game even though you 
are not on the team. 

Our team is now practicing for two 
sports—baseball and track. If you are 
not going out for one of them, are you 
going to support them and encourage the 
players so that they will bring credit to 
H. H. S.P Are your We shall see. 
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Why Not An Athletic Field? 


This winter has shown a great increase 
in interest in athletics in our city. The 
new gymnasium and a full time coach 
and athletic director have been chiefly 
responsible for the present interest. 

But if our athletic system is to be 
complete we must have an athletic field. 
At present, there is only a small piece of 
ground where football and baseball may 
be practiced, but it is not suitable in its 
present condition for a contest of any 
kind. 

An athletic field is necessary in order 
to round out a complete physical educa- 
tion programme. When winter comes, of 
course the work is in the gymnasium, but 
during the fall and spring there must be 
some place for outside games. Football, 
baseball, and tennis are just as necessary 
as indoor games for properly developed 


boys and girls. If only a few months of 
the year are devoted to this work little 
can be accomplished for the physical de- 
velopment of the school. 

An athletic field is also needed to keep 
the boys together in good clean games 
and in this way keep them off the streets. 
Soon they will learn to meet on the ath- 
letic field after school hours, and there 
they will play till dark, just as it is neces- 
sary now to drive them out of the gym- 
nasium when it is closing time. 

The school has the ground and some 
means should be found for developing an 
athletic field. Unless this can be added 
to our present physical education work, 
we cannot hope to advance much higher 
in our rank with other high schools in 
the state. 

—E. D. 


Our Needs 


One of our greatest needs is vision. 
The only people who get anywhere are 
those who set up high ideals. A man who 
never builds a castle in the air will 
never build one on the earth; and a man 
who does not see things ahead will never 
accomplish much at hand. 

Another of our needs is to be more 
enthusiastic. Enthusiasm is an element 
of success in everything. The Turks have 
a proverb which goes like this: “It is bet- 
ter to walk than to run; it is better to sit 
than to stand; it is better to lie down 
than to sit; it is better to be dead than 
alive.” Is this or even a part of this 
your mottor Until your mind and your 
body are on fire with eagerness for the 
thing you want to do, you will remain a 
common, ordinary person. 

One of the things that all of us could 
use a little more of and some of us a lot 
more of is patience. Patience is one of 
the most beautiful, as it is one of the most 


difficult, of all virtues. We are often 
tempted to let our feelings get the better 
of our judgment to such an extent that 
we ourselves become unhappy and our 
friends become offended. Sometimes it 
may be hard to keep on keeping on but 
think what might have happened if Wash- 
ington and his army had not kept on 
keeping on, or if Columbus had stopped. 
Something that we hear every day on 
each side is, “use your head.” How many 
times have | heard the coach or the Eng- 
lish teacher cry, “Can’t you use your 
head?” Careful business men have three 
well-balanced qualities; to observe, to re- 
flect, and to apply. Wherever they go, 
they observe everything that will have a 
possible bearing on their business; they 
weigh this information in the scale of 
common sense, and sift out the good 
from the bad; then they apply the good. 
If we would do this, our success would 
come much more quickly and easily. 
—R. M. 
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Spring 


Spring is now upon us, and with its 
advent has come to the majority of us a 
feeling of inertia. Spring, you will say, 
is famous for producing this effect. Yes, 
it is; it can’t be helped, for after a long, 
almost endless winter, spring just natur- 
ally makes one downright lazy and inac- 
tive. It’s “Spring Fever.” 

“Spring Fever’ is just about the worst 
thing to which we high school students 
can fall victims, for the teachers continue 
to give us our work, and we must continue 
to do it. So what are we going to dor 
Our work is ready, piled on the table 
before us, and we are too lazy to do it. 
It’s a deplorable condition, really; a per- 
plexing problem. But still a very com- 
mon one. Just suppose we don’t do the 
work—where are we? “Spring Fever’ has 
clutched our bodies and grabbed at our 
minds. We are mentally not alert; all 
our work hangs continually over our de- 
mented heads. And to our chagrin, we 
wish we had done the work so that we 
would feel lighter and better able to com- 
bat the disease—Spring Fever. 


Now—suppose we do do our work, 


Fever 


quickly and accurately. Our minds are 
free from our studies, our hearts are care- 
free, we don’t have a worry in the world, 
and we have a feeling of satisfaction in 
knowing that our work is done and done 
well. 

Isn’t all this really worth while? Don’t 
we envy the person who comes to school 
with his work all ready to hand in? Hasn’t 
he such a contented look on his face 
that makes every one else around him by 
contrast look disagreeable and miserable? 
You can always pick that person out 
from a crowd—he is the energetic one 
who is willing to do what he is supposed 
to do and doesn’t mope or grumble about 
it. And he is the one who will succeed. 

So let us get a grip on ourselves. Let’s 
not be “slackers” now that spring is here. 
To many of us, getting our work done is 
of the utmost importance. Are we going 
to “let down” those who are backing us? 
No, of course we're not. We're going to 
punch Spring Fever in the nose, watch 
him go down the road howling, and we’re 
going to make our grades! 

—R. L. S. 


Be Yourself 


Be yourself! How often have we used 
that expression just as a slang phrase, 
without thinking of the real meaning. 
Maybe when we say it, we don’t mean 
“be yourself” in its real sense, but just 
say it because we have heard some one 
else say it and think it is smart to say it 
too. But are we being ourselves when 
we say that? We are not, and few of 
us realize it, for we have become so ac- 
customed to copying the manners and 
expressions of our friends, that we really 
don’t realize that these thoughts and ex- 
pressions are not our own. 


There are no two people utterly alike 
in their tastes or talents, and yet all 
about us we see each person imitating 
some one else. Jane, who is naturally 
a quiet and reserved girl, tries to imitate 
her friend and chum, who is anything but 
quiet and reserved, and as a result, Jane 
is a complete failure. Theodore, natur- 
ally studious, makes a perfect fool of 
himself when he tries to act and talk like 
“Chuck” who is big and broad and very 
athletic. People imitate their very op- 
posites in clothes, manners, and voices, 
and don’t seem to realize how foolish and 
idiotic they are. 
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God gave each of us different talents 
and different personalities just as He 
made us different in looks. So why do 
we try to change ourselves and be other 
than what we are? 

All of us feel in our own hearts that we 
are in some way different from any one 
else,—and we are, but, because every one 
else conforms to a certain fixed standard, 
we do also. We seem to have no more 
independence than sheep. Where one 
leads, the other follows. 

When we look and see the progress that 
others have made, we are accustomed to 
think, “Well, I could have done the 
same with his luck.” And yet all the 


while, we probably have the same oppor- 
tunities and luck that the bigger fellow 
has, but we don’t take advantage of 
them for fear of being considered too 
radical. It is the person who dares to be 
different who is the leader. If we would 
only be ourselves and do as we ourselves 
feel and think, instead of doing what we 
think the rest of the crowd would expect 
us to do, we would receive more satisfy- 
ing rewards. It is only through “being 
themselves” that the great men of this 
world have attained their success and am- 
bitions. 


—L. W. H. 
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TAJ ENTERTAINMENT 


The last Taj Entertainment was an ex- 
ceptionally good one. The programme 
was begun by the High School orchestra, 
which played an overture, followed by 
several popular numbers. Harry Blatt 
then gave a short reading, “Little Or- 
phant Annie’ and Martha Rose Logan 
gave a reading entitled “Excuses.” 

The longest feature of the programme 
was a one-act play, “The Flapper and 
Her Friends.” The cast of characters 
was as follows: 

Frances Brewster, the 
Lee Spector. 

Mrs. Brewster—Elizabeth Kerr. 


Prudence Prim, a girl of 1800—Made- 
line Newbill. 


flapper—Rosa 


Barbara, cousin of Frances—Frances 
Gardner. 

The picture which THE Tas promised 
to the room first paying up subscriptions, 
was presented to Miss Barton’s room by 
Elmer Dickenson. 

Miss Hohg, a student from the State 
Teachers College, gave a selection from 
Tennyson, Lady Clare. 

Harry Berry, with his famous banjo, 
presented several numbers, That’s How I 
Feel About You, Sweetheart and Sonny 
Boy. 

The last number was the popular 
black-face trio, Irving Ney, Wilson Ho- 
man and Howard Whetzel. They sang 
and joked in a very amusing manner. 
Howard Whetzel presented several solos, 
which were greeted with much pleasure. 
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JuUNIOR-SENIOR RECEPTION 


The Junior-Senior Reception was held 
on the eighth of March in Friddle’s Grille 
Room. The grille was very attractively 
decorated in the two class colors, green 
and white, and rose and gray, and the 
High School colors, blue and white. Mr. 
Stanley, Harry Berry, President of the 
Junior Class, and Royall Mauzy, Presi- 
dent of the Senior Class, gave short talks. 
After dinner, the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in dancing and playing 
bridge. 


observe the study methods. _ Bie: 


_ PERSONALS 


The visitors to Washington for thea 
Inauguration were Ray and Roy Frye, — E 
Thomas Strange, Woodrow Wilson, Tod- — 
dy Beery, Katherine Whitmore, Lee-War- _ 
ren Hammer and Gladys Myers. 3 

Mrs. Stanley, Miss Stull, and Mig 
Herwig recently went to Winchester to § 


Miss Bridges visited her home in n Wile 
liamsburg over the Easter holidays. 
Royall Mauzy and Elmer Dickenson | 
spent the holidays in New York. 
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Alumni News 


It is with great pride that the Har- 
risonburg High School recognizes grad- 
uates who have done notably well, and 
it is with great pleasure that THE Tas 
writes of the alumni who have made their 
mark in the world. We shall from time 
to time inform the readers of THE Tags 
about the achievements made by grad- 
uates from this high school. We believe 
that students should know what has been 
accomplished by former graduates. We 
hope that the number of those who bring 
us pride will be so great that the under- 
taking we have chosen will be an endless 
source of delight. 

First on our list is Dr. John Neff. Dr. 
Neff graduated from the H. H. S. with 
the class of 1903, and immediately be- 
gan to make his name in the world. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Virginia and has been teaching there 
since, acting also as a surgeon in the med- 
ical department. In school he was a very 
serious student, and this seriousness has 
continued throughout his life. He is the 
type of man of whom the Harrisonburg 
High School is proud. 

Next on our list is Rabbi Isadore 
Bloom. Rabbi Bloom was a member of 
the Class of 1905. He has been spoken 
of as one of the most brilliant men ever 
to graduate from the Harrisonburg High 
School. At present, he is Rabbi at the 


Hebrew Tabernacle of New York. Not 
only is he well known and liked in New 
York, but also in the Valley, for he de- 
livers twice annually a sermon at the sy- 
nagogue in Harrisonburg. 

Mr. Ward Swank was a member of the 
Class of 1908. He is not only a success- 
ful lawyer, but also a powerful and in- 
fluential member of the State Senate. He 
is still a resident of Harrisonburg and for 
that reason is extremely well-known to 
local people. 

Isaac P. Gossman graduated with the 
Class of 1902. He immediately went to 
Washington and Lee, where he — studied 
law. He is a very successful business man 
and is manager of the Arcade Mfg. Co., 
at Freeport, III. 

Fe ee ate 

Irving Ney, Lawrence Pace, and Thom- 
as Blatt of the University of Virginia 
visited their parents after finishing their 
examinations. 

Georgia Shank of Hood College visited 
in her home town early in March. 

Thomas Davis, John Riley and Yancey 
Lineweaver, of V. P. I., recently visited 
here. 

Lawrence Liskey, of Temple College, 
Philadelphia, visited his parents near 
Harrisonburg during Easter. 

Lloyd Blose, formerly of V. M. L., is 
now farming at home. 


H. H. S. 22—BRIDGEWATER 13 


The H. H. S. added another victory to 
their good record when they beat 
Bridgewater by nine points. Bridgewater 
is supposed to have a very good team be- 
cause not having a football team made it 
possible for them to begin practicing 
early. Eight of Harrisonburg’s points 
were made by throwing foul shots. Pence 
made the greatest number of Harrison- 
burg’s points. 


H. H. S. 26—CHARLOTTESVILLE 25 


For the first time in several years the 
the H. H. S. beat C. H. S. When time was 
out, the score was 25-25. An extra quarter 
was played and Harrisonburg made the 
needed point. A large crowd of students 
witnessed the game. 


H. H. S. 23—STAUNTON 46 


Harrisonburg was defeated by their old 
rivals, Staunton High. The small gym 
floor put the H. H. S. players, used to a 
larger one, at a_ disadvantage. Vance 
made eleven of Harrisonburg’s twenty- 
three points. Rolston made seventeen of 
Staunton’s forty-six. 


B [Baty 28 


H. H. S. 15—WAYNESBORO 16 


As the score shows, Harrisonburg 
played a close game with Waynesboro. 
Nine of the twelve foul shots given to 
Harrisonburg were failures. Crews made 
ten of Harrisonburg’s fifteen points. 


He He S: 25—V-S: DeBaes 


The persons seeing this game surely 
got their money’s worth, because it was 
practically a football game played un- 
der basket ball rules. Switzer starred for 
Harrisonburg by making fifteen points. 
Harrisonburg made more points the sec- 
ond half than V. S. D. B. 


H. H. S. 23—STAUNTON 15 


The largest crowd of the season saw 
Harrisonburg defeat Staunton in the H. 
H. S. gym. Not only a large crowd of 
students attended the game, but many 
parents and friends. Opposing teams find 
it hard to best Harrisonburg on her home 
court. There was no star playing in the 
game, but the whole team worked in per- 
fect harmony. 
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H. H. S. 25—V. S. D. B. 26 


Harrisonburg staged a near come-back 
over the previous defeat of 33-25 by 
V.S. D. B. The H. H. S. five made ten 
points the first half to V. S. D. B.’s four- 
teen and fifteen the second half to V. S. 
D. B.’s twelve. Lackbridge was V. S. D. 
B.’s outstanding player. He made thir- 
teen points. Riley made ten of Harrison- 
burg’s points. 


ite >. 20 _GHARLOTTESVILLE: 3/ 


The H. H. S. basketeers did not play 
as snappy a game with Charlottesville as 
they played with her the first time. This 
was due to many of the H. H. S.’s regu- 
lar players being off. Center Vance had 
a sore arm and Crews and Pence were 
out on account of grades. 


H. H. S. 1l—BRIDGEWATER 24 


Bridgewater redeemed herself from the 
defeat in the first game with H. H. S. by 
beating Harrisonburg 24-11. Mathias 
was Bridgewater’s most outstanding play- 
er. He scored sixteen points. 
ed three points for Harrisonburg, the most 
scored by any one player on the H. H. S. 
team. 


H. H. S. 23—NEW MARKET 14 


Harrisonburg made its final game a 
victory by beating New Market. Con- 
rad made eight points for Harrisonburg. 
Practically every member of the team 
scored at least one goal. 

Members of the H. H. S. team taking 
part in the games played this season, in- 
cluding substitutes, were Switzer, Dun- 
dore, Conrad, Riley, Mauzy, Vance, Furr, 
Johnson, Crews, and Pence. 


Riley scor- 


BASEBALL 
“Batter up.” Spring is here and so is 
baseball. A team has been organized 


whose future looks very promising. Lurty 
Taylor was elected manager of the team. 


The first game of the season was play- 
ed with Port Republic and was headed 
under the victories. This game was 
merely a practice game and a means by 
which the coach could determine which 
position on the team suited each player. 
Curve and swiftness characterized the 
balls pitched by Warren Funkhouser. 
Good batting was done by Ney, Heltzel 
and Reilly. 

Another game was played with Port 
Republic but was not as successful for 
H. H. S. as the first. Much fumbling 
occurred in the infield. O’Donnell pitch- 
ed the first seven innings and was then 
replaced by Funkhouser. At the end of 
the sixth inning Harrisonburg was ahead, 
but in the last three innings Port Re- 
public came to the front. Every member 
of the team got a hit; especially good 
batting was done by Ney and Reilly. 


TRACK TEAM 


For the past two or three years the 
H. H. S. has not had a track team, but 
this year Coach Odaffer is organizing 
one. Many of the H. H. S.’s best ath- 
letes have responded. The race track is 
being put in condition for practice of 
running dashes, broad jumping, pole 
vaulting, throwing discus and javelins. 
The team will go to Washington, D. C., 
and meets are expected to be scheduled 
with Martinsburg, Charles Town and 
other high schools. 
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THe Tas wishes to acknowledge the 


following: 

Brackety-Ack— Roanoke College, 
Roanoke, Va. 

The Tiger—Spring Valley High School, 
Spring Valley, Va. 

Maroon and Gold—Elon College, Elon, 
N&G; 

Grapurchat—State Teachers 
East Radford, Va. 

The Bobbler—David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Homespun — Central 
Petersburg, Va. 

Chit-Chat—C. H. Friend High School, 
South Boston, Va. 

The Gleam—John A. Johnson 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 
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EXCHANGES 

The Renocahi, Reidsville High, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 

This issue of the Renocahi has turned 
out to be a very interesting and enter- 
taining one indeed. I was sorry to find 
so few long stories, however; yet the lack 
of these was fully made up for in the 
numerous short sketches, each one of 
which I found interesting to the fullest. 
The titles chosen for them were attrac- 
tive, for any one glancing at such titles 
would feel an inducement to read the 
article. There is a lively atmosphere per- 
vading the magazine, which seems to re- 
flect a great deal of interest. 

Though I am not acquainted with 
Reidsville or its history, the account en- 
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titled, “Let There Be Light’ by Mar- 
garet Bane, | found very interesting and 
easy to read because of the information 
in it and the informal way in which it 
was written. | am sure this article on the 
“whys and wherefores” of the first Reids- 
ville school must have been very enjoy- 
able and amusing to the present students 
of Reidsville schools. 

“The Wreck” by Helen Deaner was 
very vividly described. Her selection of 
words and phrases was very good. “The 
Dreamer of Dreams” by Ruth Apple de- 
scribes a girl of fifteen who is “different” 
—one who dreams, has lofty ideals; one 
who prefers the beautiful, wild, free life 
to the amusements and gayety of the city 
—a girl in a million—the kind of girl we 
read about and very seldom see or hear 
about—the kind of girl that we wish there 
were more of. This description of a 
“dreamer of dreams,” in defense of this 
almost obsolete type of a girl, is very 
beautifully written. It has pretty word 
pictures that bring out the beauty of the 
subject. 

“Dissertation of a Dumb Girl on Pet- 
ting’ by Flaming Youth is very clever, 
and I’m sure fully supports every excuse 
for petting. I’m sure all the advocates 
of petting give “Flaming Youth” a rising 
vote of thanks, inasmuch as it defends 
that age old custom, petting (or so it is 
called) from every possible standpoint. 
Some one seems to have made a_ very 
rousing and vigorous lecture on petting, 
its vices, what it leads to, its tendency to 
lead young people astray, how improper 
it is, etc., etc., for immediately following 
the above article, I find “Stop, Petters” 
in which Byron Prickett, who appears to 
have once been a staunch follower of the 
“age old custom, petting” has, upon at- 
tending a certain lecture, been suddenly 
and amusingly smitten with a remorse of 
conscience. These two articles are very 


forcefully written on each view of pet- 
ting; I advise high school students to read 
them. 

In the “Legend of Silver Waters” by 
Katheryn Kiker, one comes again upon 
one of those beautiful, ever-loved Indian 
legends. This one is a pretty story of the 
hopeless, undying love of Silver Waters 
for Ponce de Leon. The story is preg- 
nant in the futility with which Silver 
Waters had awaited her lover who had 
gone away and who finally returned only 
to find her dead. The story is well writ- 
ten and unified. 

The poetry in your magazine is very 
commendable. One doesn’t often find so 
many good poems in the same issue. “A 
Midwinter Night’s Dream” is especially 
good. The rhythm makes it very musi- 
cal and that with the rhyming scheme 
is very well executed. “Pastoral” struck 
me as being extremely smooth. It is a 
very beautiful poem and the word choice 
is excellent. 

The lack of cuts and editorials is very 
noticeable in your magazine. Why not 
make a drive on them for your next is- 
suer 

The Monthly Chronicle, 
High, Alexandria, Va. 

We have enjoyed the Monthly Chron- 
icle thoroughly every month. The paper 
and form are very good and the cuts 
show originality. I noticed, though, 
that there is no poetry in your magazine. 
Are there no would-be poets in your 
schooler Poetry lends variety to a maga- 
zine and gives good chance for exercising 
the imagination, so why not have at least 
some attempts in your next issue? 

Your stories, while not so numerous, 
are very good. “The Star” by Arthur 
Chenaweth I found very enjoyable. The 
conclusion is rather different from the 
usual run of football stories, and we are 
glad to see something different in this line. 
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Your editorial should be read by every 
Episcopal High student. It is a_ fine 


challenge to every student to rise up and 
give his best support and efforts to the — 


Chronicle. The author expresses very 
plainly the situation that exists in a 
number of schools—non-support and in- 
difference to their magazine—the maga- 
zine by which outsiders often form their 
opinions of the school and its spirit. This 
article gives very strong reasons for sup- 
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Miss Bridges: “Napoleon died with 
cancer.” 

Harry Berry: “I though he died alone 
on an island in the Mediterranean.” 

Miss Houck: (In Home Ec. Class) 
“Can any one name some salad accom- 
paniments?”’ 

Margaret Thompson: (day-dreaming 


in class) “Some accompaniments are 
the piano and violin.” 
Miss Burckhalter: “Who was the 


knight in The Vision of Sir Launfal?” 
Maria Sheehy: “I think it was Sir Gala- 
had.” 


Miss Burckhalter: “What is the moral 
of Robinson Crusoe?” 
Harry Berry: “Don’t give up the ship.” 


Blanche Arbogast: (during pep meet- 
ing) “I’m afraid to yell; it might hurt 
my wisdom tooth.” 
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Harold Lee: “They left in single file 
two by two.” 


Virginia Bean: “A chicken is a dumb 
old thing.” 

Mr. Jackson: “Did any one ever call 
you a chicken?” 


Mrs. Stanley: “What was the 
man’s Bureau?” 

Colista Trumbo: “A bureau which 
contained the carpet baggers which were 
in favor of the South.” 


Freed- 


Mr. Jackson: “Why is linoleum a good 
conductor of electricity?” 

Harry Berry: “It has slick top and 
electricity can slide up it easily.” 


Miss Bridges: “You boys had better 
study. I’m likely to pop a test on you 
some day.” 

Harry Berry: “Yes, and I guess we'll 
pop it too.” 
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JEWELRY 
Get Our Prices on Gifts before Buying 


D. C. DEVIER & SONS 
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Arcade Ci Stand 
Bowling and Billiards reade Cigar Stan 


HUDSON AND ESSEX SS, BLATT 


World’s Greatest Values Cleaning and Dyeing 
R. E, TUTWILER MOTOR CO. Largest Plant in the Valley 


Sales Phone 445R Service Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Royall Mauzy: (giving account of 
Wordsworth’s life) “Then he went away 
for about five years.” 

Miss Burkhalter: “What change took 
place in his life during those five years?” 

Royall Mauzy: “Well, he got older.” 


Enthusiastic Author: “Yes, I love trag- 
edies; I write tragedies.” 
Editor: (dryly) ’’They must be.” 
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MAPHIS & CHAPMAN 


The Home of Goodrich Silvertown Tires 


LET MONDAY BE FUN DAY 


Three Services, Damp Wash, Thrift, Finished 
Phone 92 TROY STEAM LAUNDRY Phone 92 : 
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Mrs. Stanley: “Tim, can you tell me 
what a trunk-line is?” 

Tim Herring ::I reckon it’s a line they 
haul trunks on.” 


Miss Burkhalter: “Tell me something 
about Coleridge’s life.” 

Warren Funkhouser: “Well, he was 
born in Devonshire, and he went swim- 
ming with his clothes on and took neural- 
gia cause he never took ’em off.” 
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Get Your Shoes Polished By 


HARRY LEE SOLOMAN 
At City News Stand 


Nothing Satisfies Like 
A SILVER ASH CIGAR 


HINKLE’S SHOE SHOP 


“Our Soles Smile at Miles of Service’ 


West Market at Liberty Street 
Phone 443-R Work Called for and Delivered j 
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THE DEAN STUDIO | __ Fletcher's Pharmacy 


Operating nearly a half-century 


: Try our Delicious Sodawater and 
While you are about it get a 
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: Good Photograph Hot Toasted Sandwiches 

| 

| JOHN W. TALIAFERRO 

E. G. WEINER Jeweler and Optometrist 

| i ke Established 1879 

! r 

| eet Harrisonburg’s Oldest and Largest 
OILOMATIC OIL BURNERS Jewelery Store 

| 

| E. GOOD & SONS 

| Roofing and Sheet Metal Workers, Heating, Cornice 

| Skylights, Ventilators 

l HARRISONBURG, VA. SHOP PHONE No. 96 


Ella Hunt Davis: “Mrs. Stanley, our 
church is having a rummage sale. Have 
you anything to give to it?’ 

Mrs. Stanley: “No, indeed; you can 
tell by looking at me that I wear out all 
my old clothes.” 

Ella Hunt Davis: “Yes, that’s what my 
mother says.” 


An answer received on a test paper: 
“Silk comes from sick worms in 


A France.” 
PRE TR 
| Eat i 
| BUTTER NUT BREAD | 
W. M. SHOWALTER, Salesman i 
| 
| Headquarters of Sporting Goods - Make Our Store the Place to Buy i 
: PEOPLES HARDWARE CORPORATION 
| One of the 6400 Winchester Stores i 
I 
| 
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| é é 1 u 
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WHITESEL-SINTON CO., INC. 


Farm and Orchard Equipment 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


VALLEY PLUMBING AND HEATING CORP. 


SANITARY PLUMBING WATER AND VAPOR HEATING 
Phone 153 SERVICE 102 East Market St. 


THE HESS STUDIO 
High School Work A Specialty 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Carl Byers: “Hot dawg, Doc McHunt 
just told me fresh bread contains alco- 
hol.” 
Buddy Yates: “Fine. How about 
drinking a little toast?” 


Teacher: “Why don’t you clean such 
dirty ears?” 

Pupil: “Because I can still hear through 
them.” 
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WALTER M. ZIRKLE 


SPECIAL AGENT 


THhEeEOULTABLE -LIFE “ASSURANCE: SOCIETY OF THE. U2:S: 


“A Policy for Every Need” 


Battery and Electrical Service 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 
& 
Parts for All Cars 


MICK OR MACK 


We appreciate your patronage 
BEAR AUTO PARTS CO. 
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Harlin Bros. 
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P.& L. PRESS, HARRISONBURG, VA. 
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WHEN OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS — 


The person with a savings account , 
Can Say | 2 
“Howdy, come right in”. 


SAVE A LITTLE EVERY DAY 


You can do it and you will be surprised how quickly it 
will grow with interest added 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT 


at 
THE 
ROCKINGHAM 
NATIONAL BANK 
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THE VALLEY BOOK SHOP | 
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